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Summer Fallows, once SO Common, are now con- 
sidered of questionable value as a means of bring- 
ing up the fertility of an over-cropped soil. It is 
cheaper either to apply some commercial fertilizer, 
or grow a scavenger crop, like buckwheat, and 
plow it under as green manure. There is consider- 
able loss of soluble plant food in a bare fallow, 
that growing plants will take up and hold. The 
mechanical improvement of a heavy soil by fallow- 
ing is not to be overlooked, and the killing of the 
weeds in foul land by the frequent stirring of the 
soil, is another important advantage gained by a 
summer fallow. Nearly all these good results are, 
however, obtained by a quick-growing crop, that is 
turned under before weeds have time to form seeds. 

Early Potatoes should be harvested as soon as 
ripe, lest wet weather cause them to sprout and 
rot. A second crop may be grown by planting the 
early and quick-growing kinds by the first of the 
month. The late crop should be kept free from 
weeds and the destructive Potato bectle. 

Roots.—KRuta-bagas or Swedish turnips may be 
sown until the middle of the month. The ground 
cleared of early potatoes is especially fitted for a 
crop of turnips. The soil must be rich, deep, and 
mellow, and the seed, three pounds to the acre, 
sown in drills thirty inches apart. 

Wheat.—To be of the best quality wheat should 
be cut when the grain, crushed between the finger 





AN ELEVEN-SHEAF SHOCK, 


nails, breaks into flour and shows no signs of 
dough. If there is a heavy harvest, it is better to 
begin the work a little before this, than to have 
any cut after it is * dead ripe.’”* Improper shock- 
ing of the sheaves is a great source of loss. Each 
bundle should be set firmly upon the ground. The 
best way to do this is to take one in each hand, 
bringing the two down with their heads close to- 








gether. After three pairs have thus been placed in 
a row, two more are set on each side, making an 
oval shock as shown in the engraving. The heads 
of all the bundles are brought close together, and 
the cap-sheaf adjusted. A larger shock may be 
made of four pairs of bundles, with three sheaves 
on each side. The cap will consist of two sheaves, 
and the whole shock of eighteen bundles. 





Oats may be cut while the straw is somewhat 
green. If fully ripe, cut in early morning and rake 
and bind late the following afternoon, to avoid 
shelling. Shock carefully, as the straw must be 
well cured before being housed. When wheat fol- 
lows the oat crop, the stubble may be stirred with 
a cultivator, to give the scattered grain a chance 
to sprout before plowing. 

Fodder Crops. —Fodder corn may be sown from 
week to week through July to furnish an excellent 
supplement to the pastures, that are frequently 
short and dry in late summer. Golden millet is a 
productive fodder crop, and on rich soil is ready 
for cutting in a few weeks from the time of sow- 
ing. If there is any left from green feeding, it may 
be cured into excellent hay. Hungarian grass may 
be sown early this month, but the soil must first be 
made rich and mellow. 

Live Stock.—Hints and Helps, 

Horses need to be kept clean’and frequently cur- 
ried. Washing the legs is advisable, especially if 
the animals are worked in mud and dust. Clean 
the ‘stables daily, to prevent the accumulation of 
troublesome flies. A weak solution of carbolic 
acid ora decoction of smart weed will aid in keeping 
off the flies, while the team is in the field. Fly 
nets of light cloth are inexpensive, easily made, 
and sLould be worn by all work horses when in the 
harness. Grass alone is insufficient feed; to it 
add a good supply of oats and corn, ground to- 
gether and mixed wet with cut hay. It is some- 
times best to feed the horses in the field, and for 
this a box shown in the engraving is convenient. 





A FENCE FEEDING BOX, 


It is fitted with notched side pieces, to fasten over 
fence boards, on which the box ishung. Feeding 
oats on the ground is wasteful and unpleasant. 
Cows.—If the flow of milk is once reduced, it is 
difficult to bring it up again, therefore use all the 
extra feed necessary to prevent the decrease. Green 
fodder alone is not enough to piece out the short 
pasture, and some ground feed should accompany 
it. A cool, dark stable is preferable for cows to a 
hot pasture in midday. Dry earth makes a better 
summer litter than straw. ‘ 
Sheep intended for the butcher need abundant 
feeding. Oil cake with the ground feed is excel- 
lent. Store sheep will thrive in a good pasture, 
well watered and shaded. The importance of a cool 
shelter from the hot noonday sun cannot be over- 
estimated. Sheep troubled with dysentery will 
retire from the flock, and unless looked after, may 
be lost. Remove che sick animal to a cool shed, and 
give one ounce of castor oil, followed by bran or 
oat meal mash. Flies are often troublesome at this 
If maggots are found, apply tarand grease, 
about the affected part. 


season. 
and clip the wool closely 

Pigs et the early demand, the young 
pigs may_be pushed rapidly by good feeding. Sows 
need rich food in abundance, to produce a fullflow 
of milk. Young pigs should have a separate feed- 
ing place. Arun in clover stubble is relished by 
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swine. Provide a bed of sand in the yard or pen. 
Pigs to come in November should be spoken for 
this month. If the stock is not what is desired, 
begin at once to improve it by securing the use of 
some pure-blood male. 
—<>>_—__ 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The early varieties of fruit keep, as a rule, but a 
short time after ripening, and do not bear long 
transportation. Early apples, of good size ard 
attractive appearance, meet with a ready sale at 
high prices. Those who plant orchards near large 
cities find their greatest profit from early varieties, 
as with these there is but little competition from 
distant localities. 

Marketing Early Fruit.—It is best to pack early 
apples and pears in baskets or crates. Pick as 
soon as mature, before softening takes place, and 
assort carefully, making three qualities—first and 
second for market, and a third for the pigs. 

Peaches.—The greater the distance from market, 
the more care should be given to picking. The 
fruit must remain hard until it reaches the con- 
sumer or retailer; any softening while in trans- 
portation will cause damage and loss. 

Preparing for the Fairs.—Those who compete for 
the prizes offered for the “best plate’ of any 
variety of fruit, often select the specimens before- 
hand, and by excessive thinning, cause them to 
grow to a great size. 

Youny Trees, planted last spring, are poorly pre- 
pared to endure the drouths of mid-summer. If 
the surface soil can not be kept light by cultiva- 
tion, a mulch should be put around the tree. This 
may be straw, litter of any kind, chips, or even 
stones. All superfluous shoots, those which start 
where a branch is not needed, should be rubbed 
off. It is much better to shape the trees while 
young than to allow them to grow at will for years, 
and then cut away a large part of the growth. 

Budding usually begins this month in the nur- 
series, the exact time for each fruit being governed 
by the condition of the stock and the maturity of 
the buds. Cherries are usually budded first, then 
plums, which are followed by pears. 

Blight is the name for the greatest affliction of 
the fruit-grower. It attacks pear trees especially, 
and the first knowledge their owner has of its 
presence is the blackening and death of a branch 
or of the whole tree. We are unable to apply a 
preventive, and can only cut away the dead por- 
tions, or the whole tree, and burn them. 

The Red Spider, usually regarded as a green- 
house pest, sometimes attacks fruit and other trees 
in the open air. If the leaves turn dull and brown- 
ish, it is probable that the Red Spider is the cause. 
The insect is so small as to escape notice. If the 
under surface of the Jeaves is covered with a very 
thin web, and miuute blackish or red specks are 
seen moving about, apply either a solution of 
whale-oil soap or of soft-soap, stirring a small] 
quantity of kerosene with the soap before adding 
the water. Apply the solutions with a syringe or 
garden pump tothe undersides of the leaves. 

ee 
The Fruit Garden, 

Strawberries. —The treatment of the plants after 
the fruit is gathered will depend upon the system 
of culture. If the vines are grown in single rows 
{the best for the family garden), remove the 
mulch, cut off the runners, and fork in a dressing 
of fine manure or some good fertilizer. If any 
weeds have started inthe rows, pull them by hand. 
Some replace the mulch to keep down weeds, while 
others prefer to cultivate the soil, and not apply a 
mulch until cold weather. In the alternate row 
system, the runners are encouraged to strike in 
paths that have been spaded and manured to re- 
ceive them. As soon as pot-layered plants are 
well rooted, they may be planted out. The strik- 
ing of runners in pots may be continued. 

Raspberries. —Only those shoots or suckers which 
will be needed for bearing next year, are to be al- 
lowed to grow. Hoe up all others. 

Currants,—Fruit to be used for jelly should be 
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picked as soon as it is fairly red. Much of the 
trouble of house-keepers with jelly making, comes 
from using over-ripe fruit. For the table, the cur- 
rants can not be too ripe. The season may be 
prolonged by mulching the bushes. If long and 
vigorous shoots start and push up in the center 
of the bush, break them off while young. 

Insects Infesting the Grape are numerous, but at 
the present season they are for the most part lange 
solitary caterpillars and beetles. One who gives 
his vines proper attention, will discover aud de- 
stroy these before they do much mischief. 


Mildew is the greatest enemy to the grape-grower. 
While some varieties are more readily attacked 
than others, in a season when mildew is prevalent, 
few, if any, are exempt. If small whitish patches, 
having the appearance of mould, appear on the 
leaves, usually on the under surface, use sulphur 
at onee. The bellows should be so used as to dif- 
fuse the sulphur in a cloud, and allow it to settle 
upon all parts of the vine. The work should be 
done in a still day. 

Summer-layering.—This method of propagating 
the grape may be practised this month, as early as 
the shoots are firm enough to handle. Directions 
for the operation were given on page 278, in June. 

_ —_ - 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Asparagus.— The crop of next spring will depend 
upon a vigorous growth of tops this summer. Do 
not allow any large number of tops to be cut for 
use as “ fly catchers,”’ as we often cee done. Every 
plant cut now means several spears less next spring. 
The thick mass of tops will keep down most 
weeds; if an occasional tall ‘* pig-weed”’ estab- 
lishes itself, pull it up. If seeds were sown to 
grow plants for making a new plantation, keep 
the bed clear of weeds, and encourage the plants 
by occasional hoeing. 

Beans are hot weather plants, and a sowing of 
the bush sorts may be made at any time to keep 
up a succession. If wanted for pickling, the ‘“Ref- 
ugee’”’ is preferred. If Limas, after reaching the 
tops of the poles, throw out long wandering 
branches, pinch off the ends of these, to induce a 
setting of pods. 

Beets.—Continue to thin the earlier sown, and 
keep clear of weeds. The ‘ Blood Turnip” may 
still be sown for winter use. We find it much 
preferable to the large kinds. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Plants, when large 
enough, are to be set out from the seed-bed. Land 


which was occupied by early potatoes, with a lib- 
eral manuring, makes an excellent cabbage ground. 
Give the surface of the soil an occasional dressing 
with the rake, to keep down the weeds. In locali- 
ties where the ‘‘Cabbage-worm’”’ is troublesome, 
use Pyrethrum powder or hot water. 

Carrots.—Continue to work between the rows 
until the tops are so large as to be in the way. 

Celery is usually set out this month. Market- 
gardeners put it upon land heavily manured for 
early cabbages or other early crop. Prepare the 
ground by throwing out the soil with the plow, 
going twice in the row, and place well-rotted ma- 
nure in the furrows. Throw the soil back, and 
work it with the roller and harrow until a fine bed 
is made. The manured furrows should be three 
feet apart, and the plants set every six inches in 
the rows. Keep the plants well cultivated, and re- 
place any that may die, from a reserve lot. 

Celeriac is set out in the same manner as celery. 

Corn.—Some of the early sorts may still be plant- 
ed, to give a late supply. If seed is to be saved, 
select the seed-stalks, and mark them by tying 
on them a strip of white cloth before any ears 
are gathered. As soon as the ears are all off, 
cut up and cure the stalks if not wanted for im- 
mediate feeding. 

Cucumbers.—If seeds are to be saved, mark the 
earliest specimens before any are cut for use. 
Cut all that are large enough, whether needed 
for use or not, as this will prolong the bearing, 
Seeds for the pickle crop may still be sown. 
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Kohl-rabi.—Seeds may be sown fora late crop. 
If grown in rich soil and used while young, this is 
a delicious vegetable. The old rule, ‘use when 
not larger than a teacup,” is a good one. 

Martynias.—Keep well hoed, and gather the fruit 
for pickles while yet so tender as to offer no resist- 
ance to the thumb-nail. If any get too old, cut 
them away. 

Melons,—The fight must be kept up with insects, 
Hand work, when the vines are small, will do 
much. If the Spotted-beetle attacks the vines, 
Paris green is the only remedy. 

Okra.—Keep clear of weeds, and use while the 
green pods are tender. If more are produced than 
are needed for immediate use, slice in half-inch 
pieces, and dry for winter use. 

Onions.—Keep down the weeds by hoeing as 
often as necessary. For a near market, onions 
often pay best if bunched and sold while green. 
When half-grown, from three to six, according to 
the market, are tied in a bunch, first: washing 
and removing any loose skin. 

ftas.—As a rule, late peas mildew. Some of the 
early varieties may be sown at a venture, 

Peppers.—Encourage by frequent hoeing, and 
cut the fruit as soon as Jarge enough for pickling. 

Radishes.—The Chinese Rose-colored Winter, de- 
scribed elsewhere, may be sown this month. 

Rhubarb.—After the early fruits are plenty, the 
rhubarb is allowed to rest, though an occasional 
picking may be made if desired. Keep the flower- 
stalks cut away. 

Salsify.—Though not generally used until win- 
ter, the roots are good whenever large enough. 

Squushes.—Keep down the weeds, and when the 
vines prevent the use of the hoe or cultivator, pull 
by hand those which appear. Continue the fight 
with insects. Hand-picking will keep the mal- 
odorous black Squash-bug in check. If the vines 
take root at the joints, do not disturb them. 
Small, unripe squashes of any of the winter varie- 
ties, especially of the Hubbard, when cooked, are 
superior to the summer squashes, 

Sweet-Herbs,—Sage, Thyme, ete., are usually sown 
in a seed-bed, from which they are transplanted to 
land left vacant by early crops. They may be set 
out any time this month in rows a foot apart, with 
the plants eight or ten inehes apart in the rows. 
They do not make much growth until we have 
cool nights, but must be kept clear of weeds. 
Sweet Marjoram, being rather difficult to trans- 
plant, does best if sown where it is to grow. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—These are often slow in getting a 
start. Keep the ridges ciear of weeds, and it may 
be necessary to build them up anew with the hoe 
and spade. When the vines once start to run, do 
not allow them to take root; this may be pre- 
vented by lifting them with a hoe-handle. 

Tomatoes.—If the rot appears, cut away and de- 
stroy the affected fruit. The cause is not yet 
ascertained. If, as is possible, it is due to a fun- 
gus, this will tend to check it. Keep the vines 
tied to the trellis. 

Turnips.—The Ruta Baga sorts may still be sown 
very early this month. For table use, none are 
equal to the “‘ Long White French,” though it is 
not so large as some others. Give rich soil, use a 
plenty of seed, and thin early. The Yellowstone 
and Aberdeen may be sown during the month. 


Watermelons.—The insects that attack squasues, 
melons, and others of the family must be fought. 
Those marauders who look upon watermelons as 
common property, often save one the trouble of 
deciding when the watermelon is ripe. Having 
been troubled by ‘“ vermin” of this class, we one 
year put up a conspicuous sign to this effect: 
“Caution ! ‘Those who take melons, must be care- 
ful to select those which have not been poisoned.” 
No melons were missed that season. 

Heeds.—When acrop is removed, do not allow 
the land to grow a crop of weeds. It may be sown 
to buckwheat, peas, or other plant that will smother 
the weeds, the crop to be plowed or spaded under 
before frost. 
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Poultry Raising as a Business. 
BY P. H. JACOBS, 
—- 

Those who contemplate raising poultry on alarge 
scale, must divest their minds of the idea that it is 
an easy and pleasant occupation ; yet it is so, com- 
pared with ordinary farm operations, although 
much hard work must be done, and many failures 
are to be expected. As managed on most farms, 
poultry is not profitable, simply because no atten- 
tion is paid to breeds, shelter, or feeding. The 
eggs are gathered wherever they can be found, the 
chicks are surrendered entirely to the hens, and 
feeding varies from twice a day to once a week, 
according to the inclination of the person in charge. 

A flock of ten hens can be comfortably kept in a 
yard, 20 feet wide by 50 feet deep. An acre of 
ground will contain forty such yards, or 400 hens. 
No cocks are necessary unless the eggs are desired 
for incubation. To estimate $1.50 as a clear profit 
from each hen, is not the maximum limit, but 
the profit accrues according to the management 
given. Poultry thrives best when running at 
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The breeds have special characteristics also. The 
large fowls must be hatched in March, if early 
pullets are desired for winter laying. This applies 
to Brahmas, Cochins, and Plymouth Rocks. If 
the manager finds this impossible, he should 
at ones substitute cocks of the Leghorn breed, 
which, crossed with large hens, make good market- 
able chicks, and produce pullets that mature 
early. A knowledge of the characteristics of the 
several breeds is indispensable to success. Crossing 
pure-bred cocks with common hens is excellent, 
but ‘fancy poultry” is not profitable to any but 
those who understand thoroughly the mating and 
selection of the several breeds. 

Is it u suitable occupation for ladies or delicate 
persons? is an oft-repeated inquiry. The ordinary 
work of throwing on the ground a few bushels of 
corn weekly and gathering the eggs seems an Casy 
matter, but to keep large numbers, there is the 
additional work of cleaning, watering, regular feed- 
ing (early in the morning), closing at night, attend- 
ing tothe chicks, and marketing the produce. In 
winter, very often, there are places from which the 
snow must be shovelled, to say nothing of hundreds 
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A House Costing $2,500. 
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We present in illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5, plans 
of a house, containing ten good sized rooms, a large 
veranda—costing $2,500, and presenting a neat and 
attractive appearance. The building is of Queen 
Anne style, now becoming so very popular, and 
makes a very handsome and commodious residence 
for town or country. The general arrangement 
was suggested by a woman, who determined to 
dispense with the conventional main hall and stair- 
way, occupying the most prominent place in the 
the front part of the house, and provided instead, 
a vestibule entrance outside the house, from a part 
of the veranda. This puts the stairs in a less con- 
spicuous place, with approaches from two directions 
at the foot, thus making them serve equally well for 
generat or family use from the main house, and as a 
private stairs from the rear extension.... Exe 
terior (figs. 1 and 2).—The outlines are angular, 
end somewhat picturesque. The body is two feet 
above ground, and but a few easy steps are required 
to reach the entrances from the outside. The ex- 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE, COSTING $2,500. 


large, but this applies only to small flocks. Hens 
kept by the hundred become too crowded while 
at large, no matter how wide the range, and sick- 
ness and loss occur. Large flocks must be di- 
vided, and the size of the yard required fora flock, 
is of but little importance compared with that of 
the management. There is much profit to be de- 
rived from the sale of young chicks—and, where one 
pays attention to the business—they receive the 
greatest care. Each brood, like the adult, is kept 
separate from the others, in a little coop, which 
prevents quarreling among the hens, and enables 
the manager to count and Know all about the 
chicks. This is very important, as there are 
many farmers who hatch scores of broods and 
vet cannot tell what became of two-thirds of 
them. Hawks, crows, cats, rats, and other depre- 
dators take their choice, and the owners are no 
wiser. Each sitting hen should be in a coop by 
herself, and each coop should have a lath run. The 
critical period is the forming of the feathers, which 
calls for frequent feeding, and when they have 
passed that stage, the chicks become hardy. The 
houses need not be more than eight feet square for 
each family, and can be doubled. If possible, it is 
best to have changeable vards, but, if used, a less 
number can be kept to an acre. If the vards are 
kept clean by an occasional spading, however, 
green stuff may be grown elsewhere and thrown 
overtothem. This may consist of cabbage, grass, 
turnip tops, Kale, mustard, lettuce, etc. Watering 
must not be neglected, or the meals given irregu- 
larly. Care must be observed not to feed too much, 
as over-fat fowls will Jay but few eggs, and such 
eggs will not hatch. A good poultry manager is 
always among his fowls, and observes everything. 





of little vexations, that occur at all seasons. There 
is plenty of work to do: fences to repair, leaks to 
stop, and filth to remove. Yet, if there is a strong 
boy to assist in the harder labor, there is no man- 
agement superior to that which a careful lady 
usually bestows, she often being more observing 
than her husband. 

System is an essential feature. This means 
regularity and promptness, with all the details 
well arranged. Precautions must be taken against 
preving animals, and forthe eradication of vermin. 
Watch the fluctuations of prices, and seek the 
best markets. The same systematic method should 
be carrica out in attending to many flocks as is 
usually bestowed on one, for by sub-division the 
management becomes easier. 

—_— 


THOSE who are fond of rhubarb are reminded 
that it may be canned for winter use in the same 
manner as fruits. If this has not already been 
done, the winter’s supply ought to be put up at 
once, as the gathering should soon cease, and the 
plants allowed to grow and gain strength for the 
product of next spring. In canniug, the rhubarb 
is stewed as if for the table. Sugar may be added 
or not; it is not necessary for its preservation, but 
many think it is more convenient to add it at once, 
otherwise the rhubarb has to be heated before it 
is used, in order to properly incorporate the sugar. 
The hot rhubarb is filled into the jars in the same 
manner as stewed fruits, and the covers put on at 
once. Before placing away, try if it is possible to 
serew down the corks still tighter. In gathering 
rhubarb at this season, select the newer stalks, as 
the outer and older ones are apt to be tough. 





Fig. 2.—sIDE ELEVATION OF HOUSE, COSTING $2,500. 


tensive veranda and other projections afford pra- 
tection from storms to the windows and entrances, 
besides affording desirable shade. The roofs are of 
dark slate, one-third of those on the main roof 
being pointed and Jaid in belts. A cresting of or- 
namental iron is set along the main ridges, and, 
when properly connected with ground rods, serves 
to protect the building from lightning. The win- 
dow openings have a single light of plain glass in 
the lower sash, and several smaller tinted lights in 
the top one. The tinted glass, in a variety of col. 
ors, produces, With little cost, a very cheerful effect, 
both outside and inside...."Tlhhe Cellar equal 

the first story in area. It has an outside entrance, 
five windows, and stairs leading to the first story. 
Hight of ceiling, 63 feet.... First Story (fig. 
3).—The hight ef the ceilings is 10 f@et. There 
are four good-:.zed rooms, each with outlooks at 
their sides and ends. The main entrance is from 
the front veranda, through a good-sized and_pleas- 
ant vestibule, which is lighted at the side bya 
cluster window of tinted glass, and has side and 
end doors opening to the parlor and sitting-room. 
The parlor has four windows facing three direc- 
tions, each protected from storms, and agreeably 
shaded by the veranda. There is a large open 
fire-place, and doors communicating with the sit 

ting and dining-rooms. The sitting and dining- 
rooms adjoin each other through sliding-doors, 
which admit of their being used together, as occa- 
sion may require. The kitchen is convenient, 
well-lighted, has a large fire-place, with range, and 
adjoins a pantry. The rear entrance, or porch, is 
also reached through a door from the sitting- 
room. The stairs to the cellar and to the second 
story are placed between the dining-room and 
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kitchen, and may be vache’ fees pure direct. 
Second Story (fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling is 9 
feet. This story has a central hall, three cham- 
bers, three closets, andatrunk-room. The stairs 
to the attie are placed above those of the first 
story ... Attic (fig. 5).—Hight of ceiling is 3 feet 
at the plates or sides, and follows the rafters to 
the full hight of 7 feet. A hall and three cham- 
bers are finished on this floor, with the doors and 
windows placed in the center of the ends of each. 
Construction, — The foundations and 
chimneys are of hard brick, laid in good mortar. 
The frame is of sawed spruce; with siding, for 
the body, of clapboards laid on thicknessed sheath- 
ing and building felt. The gables and frieze 
courses are of red-wood shingles, also on sheath- 
ing. The main roof is of dark slate, laid on sheath- 
ing and tarred felt. The veranda roofs are also of 
slate, laid on inverted pine flooring. The flooring 
outside is of 1} by 4t-inch T and G pine ; inside, of 
1: by 7-inch T and G soruce. The windows have 
plank frames, with 14-inch sash, glazed with sec- 
ond quality French glass. The doors are of sea- 
soned pine, panelled and molded. The inside 
finish is clear pine, reeded, with blocks. The in- 
side walls and ceilings are hard-finished on two 
coats of brown mortar, and the principal rooms of 
the first story have neat stucco cornices. The 
painting is two-coat work, of selected colors, 


Estimate.—Cost of Materials and Labor, 


160 yards Excavation, @ 25c. # yd.................. .00 
15,000 Brick, Foundation and Chimneys (complete), 
WE Okc cose cia viuentnscawnadeamncossoeree 5.0) 
82 feet Blue Stone, ry ag _ _ @ We. # ft.. 9.60 
1,000 yards Plastering, @ 30C. @ Vd....... cee cece ee eee 300.00 
210 Stucco Cornices, @ at; 3 i Deaeuiea caeieseen pacar 42.00 
5,(00 feet Timber, @ $20 Desire sewnenamsancrvicecas 100.00 
100 Joists, NINN ER SO ee Nas ert cc cS enact ows 16.00 
Be WUT SECRETIN 1 BIG, CRO os ccc nesccciedesscceceese 27.50 
4,500 feet Sheathing. @ 8c. B faeces ce ceecieeas 135.00 
450 Es 0 FOC, CBG iia ccisccccsecesscccesecse 72.00 
= bunches Shingles, @ $1 50 WP UNO. 6c:c a ccactass 31.50 
ay tee quares Slate, @ $9 # square......... coce =D 
950 feet Outside Flooring, eS ee er 47.50 
2,650 feet Inside Flooring, @ 4c. @ ft.............4.. 106.00 
5 Cellar Windows, @ $3 each.............66- F 15.00 
23 Full-sized Windows, at I Ms ch ineveeksaavee 184.00 
11 Half-Windows, @ MT OMUU aca Ca tnsieceinesesisiseins 55.00 
BN BU ic scncice coneessccoscevisicnsones 203.00 
SBME, @ Gl0 COORD... noc ccccccscccccscceccescesence 30.00 
VOPR TE POPE BR 6 occ scccivccccsvecessecesivsc 50.00 
UE SURI GO OE CMON 6 ocicis ccissicesicsssiccsvccauceecvces 2000 
MMPOG MNUUBEN 5:6 cos vechcethiesces. cnsiavedssieviveecseson 20.00 
cde ci nak rkekaptaesinacekebhtuosesereudretsneees 30.00 
Tin — and — evectaitekeetadeteks weeneses 20.00 
Carting,....0..0. Date este raots’ oensiauck «-antetes cons 20.00 
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Fig. 3.—MAIN FLOOR OF HOUSE COSTING $2,500 


I vnpaticki cuts, a ceedtdakn menaachaeea ee S vagaeeuile 180.00 
Carpenter's labor (not included above)..... Seiad aidan 240.00 
Pump, Sink, and incidentals. .............ccsccsesceceee 60.00 


Total, complete........... diatucnasipabenaemnnea $2,500.00 
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Application of Plant Food. 


BY PROF. J. W. SANBORN, AGRICULTURAL 
MISSOURL. 
> 
In the April number I gave tht results of trials 
of manure plowed under, versus manure surface 
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Fig. 4.—SECOND STORY OF HOUSE COSTING $2,500. 


applied. These results were contrary to my ex- 
pectations and the common belief; and I know 
of no similar trials on record, as these covered sev- 
eral years and different crops. I question the cor- 
rectness of present reasoning upon the surface 
application of manure. This reasoning is founded 
partly upon English research and opinion; it is 
borrowing facts formed under one set of condi- 
tions, and applying them to another. The rainfall 
of England is less than that of our country, but 
the number of cloudy and rainy days very much 
exceeds that of the United States. One of the 
effects of our dryer atmosphere is an increased 
evaporation, and the leaching of water into the 
subsoil is less here than in the mother coun- 
try. The tests of percolation by both Stock- 
bridge and Sturtevant, on open sandy Joam, or 
gravelly soil, has shown but little over one-half the 
inches of water of percolation, found by Lawes 
on heavy retentive soil. Our land is frost-locked 
for five months of the year, months in which per- 
colation is active in England, as shown by J. B. 
Lawes investigation of fall-applied chemicals, ver- 
sus spring-applied. While we have but little per- 
colation of water on our more compact soils, it is 
to be remembered that this little does not occur to 
any noteworthy extent, during the growing season; 
in fact, the trials make it probable that during 
June, July, and August, evaporation exceeds rain- 
fall. The application | would make of these facts 

is, that the upward movement of water in the soil, 

may at times exceed the downward, and instead of 
the manure, when plowed under, moving from 

the surface roots of plants, it may pass towards 

them. The upward and downward movements 

of water, caused by rains and capillary attraction, 

to supply surface water for evaporation, causes a 
slight movement of soluble materials of the soil, 

but with less loss of nitrogen in volatile com- 

pounds when plowed under. It is generally claim- 

ed, on the basis of Veelcker’s noteworthy investi- 
gations, that manure exposed doeg not lose ni- 
trogen by escape into the air. Dr. Voelcker’s trials 
never showed that there was no loss, but only a 
small loss of nitrogen from covered manure. Ido 





| not claim much loss of nitrogen from exposed 
manure, by escape into the atmosphere, or from 
manure in the soil near its surface. It is well un- 
derstood that nitrogen is dissipated into the air 
from the surface of tilled ground. Under favor- 
able conditions (without presenting a long ar- 
ray of facts), I believe that my trials were careful 
and extended enough to warrant calling in ques- 
tion the present views regarding the application 
of manure, as far as heavy clay loams are con- 
cerned. Thus far, in speaking of surface applicar 
tion of manure, I have had reference to manure 
harrowed into the surface of plowed ground. I 
have considerable experience in top-dressing grass 
lands with most sorts of manure, chemicals, and 
indirect agents of plant nutrition, like lime, plas- 
ter, ete., and with all of these have failed to ob- 
tain satisfactory results. The fact is more clear to 
my mind, than the reasons why. I have seeded 
down large areas to grass, at different seasons of 
the year, and am confident that the commingling 
of the manure with the earth has been far more 
economical than surface fertilization on the un- 
broken sod. New roots from seeding and stirring 
of the soil may be factors ip the Entire sur- 
face application may have a tendency to induce too 
superficial a rooting of plants. The best results 
that I have observed from surface use of manures 
for grass, have been upon moist soils. It is only 
upon fields difficult to till that 1 would be induced 
to use mauures (in our climate) without first 
breaking up the ground. 


ease. 
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Do apples, of different varieties mix by means 
of their pollen? In Wisconsin a number of 
years ago, a neighbor had a Yellow Bellflower 
and a Russet, standing so near together that their 
branches nearly touched. One autumn I helped 
gather the apples, and we found the fruit on the 
adjacent sides of the two trees to be mixed very 
evenly throughcut the body of the apple. Those 
on the Bell-flower tree were tinged with the brown 
color of the Russet, and the flesh partook of the 
Russet flavor, and was firmer in texture than the 
true Bell-flower. Those on the Russet tree were 
thinner skinned than the true Russet, tinged 
with light yellow, and the flesh had somewhat the 
flavor of the Bell-flower. The fruit on the sides 
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Fig. 5.—aTTIC OF HOUSE COSTING. $2,500. 


of the trees farthest from each other, were true, 
each to its own kind. It did not occur to me at 
the time, to examine the sced-vessels to see if they 
were changed in form ; but there is no doubt in my 
mind that the pollen from the two apple trees was 
mixed. J. E. B., Rockport, D. T, 
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The labors of Seth Green, Roosevelt, and others 
interested in preserving and perpetuating our best 
fish, are rapidly restocking our trout streams, 
and every farmer who has a running brook on his 
place can now, at very little expense, have trout 
of his own to order. The farmer boy looks with 
wondering admiration at the fly-casts of his city 
cousin, who has come to the country for his July 
vacation, but if he will give a little time and at- 
tention, he can very soon acquire the art of fly- 
fishing, and excel his cousin, for he has more 
strength in his arm and more endurance generally. 
Here what David Foster, to whom we referred last 
month, has to say: 

It is a well established axiom that in skillful cast- 
ing lies the chief condition of success. ‘* He can 
throw a good line,” is equivalent to asserting the 
proficiency of a rodster, whether he be fly, mid- 
water, or bottom fisher. The ordinary routine cast 
is the first to be practised and acquired by the 
tyro. This is accomplished by bringing round the 
rod so as to describe a half circle from over the 
left shoulder, and delivering it directly over the 
right, the action emanating from the wrist and 
elbow only. It is capital practice for the young 
student to cast upon a lawn or any closely-cut turf. 
Line to the length of the rod should first be deliv- 
ered efficiently and neatly, when a hat should be 
placed as the receptacle of the fly; after the dis- 
tances have been lengthened at intervals, a tum- 
bler may be substituted, and finally a small wine 
glass. When these different exercises have been 
successfully accomplished, with a fair length of 
line, the rodster may safely try his hand upon the 
bosom of the watery element. Lightness and pre- 
cision follow practice and experience. 

Care and patience in execution are required, after 
the rudiments of the art have been acquired; a 
non-observance of these is sure to materially inter- 
fere with sport. Perseverance is all very well in 
its place, but when unaided by the exercise of due 
care and tact in presenting the lure, it will meet 
with small result. The tyro should therefore prac- 
tice assiduously, ever bearing in mind that much 
as he may admire and aspire to a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the scaly beauties, they are coy and-un- 
grateful. The instant they become aware of his 
paying them the least attention, they move con- 
temptuously away; and no matter how lovingly he 
drops them a line, all further correspondence is 
thanklessly declined. It behvoves him, therefore, 
to keep out of sight as much as possible, never 
allowing the sun to extend his shadow across the 
stream, always also avoiding conspicuously bright 
clothing ; for notwithstanding the naturalist’s per- 
sistent assertions as to the dullness of the eyes of 


fish, owing, it is aflirmed, to the skin of the head 


covering the pupil of the eye, the trout fisher 
knows very well that in their own elemeut they 
habitually exercise the most keen and discriminat- 
ing powers of vision, when the water is clear; 
and any moving or brightly-colored objects outside 
it attract their attention. 

An accurate estimate of the elasticity of the line, 
etc., should be possessed, and the striking motion 
accelerated or modified accordingly. The action re- 
quisite is a short, quick, wrist-motion, commenced 
sharply, but ended almost instantly and abruptly, 
like a quick movement of the hand in bringing a 
foil in fencing from tierce to carte. The hand hold- 
ing the rod is turned upwards and backwards, 
whilst the arm is stationary when a short line is 
out, the movement being lengthened when the in- 
tervening line is either long or loose. One of the 
greatest charms of fly-fishing lies, undoubtedly, in 
the comparative absence of routine and sameness. 
The plier of the rod must adapt himself to ever- 
changing circumstances. 

Never play a trout against a stream, as by that 
means an additional weight is thrown upon the line 
and tackle, which in all cases is particularly un- 
desirable, as in the eveut of the tackle holding to 
its tether, there is danger of the fish being forcibly 
torn away from the hook. A small fish drawn 
against the stream, strains the tackle inconceivably. 


| Whenever a fish makes fur weeds, roots, or sub- 


Learn to Catch Your Own Trout. 


not potter with the ree], but haul in the line by the 

left hand, allowing it to fall at the feet. Wher- 
| ever weeds are most prevalent in a trout stream, 

there the best fish congregate. Like pike, they love 

to secrete themselves in the green shades of aquatic 
| Vegetation, from whence they can dart upon their 
| unexpecting prey. Whenever surface food is sufli- 
ciently tempting, they leave their cover, generally 
rising upon the less frequented side of the water, 
where they have still the full benefit of the weed 
beds which intervene between them and their 
would-be captors. 

Fly-rods are made of many different woods and 
dimensions. It is a noteworthy fact, however, 
that during the two centuries that have elapsed 
| Since Cotton first wrote upon what afterwards de- 
veloped into the most artistic and scientific branch 
of angling, the length of the fly-rod has diminished 
by more than one-half. Notwithstanding this di- 
minution of size, and we may also add, of weight, 
the casting powers of the rodster have been so 
much augmented, that almost double the distance 
may now be neatly covered by the adult adept 
than was effected with the unwieldy weapons of 
our forefathers. The propelling power of the fly- 
rod depends largely upon the material of which it 
is constructed. The fine-grained woods of the 
tropics exceed our own in point of strength, dura- 
bility, and weight-sustaining powers. 

The line should be plaited of water-proof silk. 
The eight-plait water-proof fly lines have gradu- 
ally, during the last forty years, superseded the old 
hair, as well as the hair and silk lines. 

The rod for pike is now made little more than 
one-half the former dimensions ; the cumbersome 
tool of from fifteen to twenty feet is being dis- 
carded in favor of a more efficient implement of 
about nine or ten feet. The old swing movement 
for getting out the bait is quite surpassed by what 
may be termed the spring motion ; the fisherman’s 
right angle is reduced by this change, his general 
style and comfort vastly improved, and success 
rendered more sure. The very largest fish are held 
more under control and are much more easily landed 
when a short and sturdy rod is employed. 


| merged timber at the rodster’s side of the river, do 





A Stump Puller. 

The stump puller herewith illustrated is very 
simple, consisting of a stout bar and a heavy hook. 
The iron parts can be made by any blacksmith. 
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THERE is great loss every season by individuals 
owning wood lots, and to the public, from careless- 
ness or design in handling tire. In the summer 
drouths, the leaves and fallen limbs become like 
tinder, and the cigar stump or emptied pipe, the 
brands from a camp-fire or pic-nic party, are enough 
to kindle a great conflagration. Fires are often 
started from the sparks of a rail road engine, from 
carelessness in burning brush, or from mischievous 
boys, just to see the blaze. There is much loss to 
the owner of the forest burnt over, in trees killed, 
in fuel and fences consumed, and in the vegetable 
wealth of leaves and mould burned and dissipated. 
The forest does not recover, as when it is cut with 
the axe. It remains for years a blackened desola- 
tion in the landscape. In most cases, the whole 
neighborhood sutfers from the reduction of the area 
of forest, already too small to husband the rain 
fall, and protect the springs and rivulets, that feed 
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immediate attention of all our law makers. 
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Pussley or Purslane. 


With the hot days comes the weed, which calls 
| for active and thorough work. Those who are 
particular as to their speech, call it purslane, but 
every gardener knows it as ‘‘ pussley.’? The weeds 
of earlier months could be kept in subjection, when 
small, merely by the use of a rake ; when uprooted, 
they would shrivel and die. Give pussley this 
treatment and it does not die at all, but takes root 
anew, and thrives all the better for the transplant- 
ing. Nothing but hoeing up and carting off will 
answer. Though such a pest, it hasitsuses. Pigs 
are fond of, and will thrive upon it, and it is ex- 
cellent green food for poultry. Indeed it is not to 
be despised as a table vegetable, when cooked and 
dressed like peas, with milk and butter. Did it not 
force itself upon us, we should no doubt cultivate 
it with as much care as do the French gardeners, 
who, besides the common form, have three distinct 
varieties, the ‘‘Green,” the ‘‘Golden,’’ and the 
** Large-leaved ”? Puurpier, which is the French for 
“ Pussley.”’ 


——>a— —o 


The Tent-Caterpillar. 


One of the most destructive enemies of the 
apple orchard is the Tent-caterpillar (Clisiocampa 
Anericana). These worms swarm in the unpruned 
nurseries and neglected orchards of such farmers 
who think the planting of trees is the main thing 
in securing fine fruit. They hang out their webs 
upon the wild cherry trees that grow along the 
walls and by the road side, and are quite as fond of 
the cherry leaves as of the apple. Some farmers 
who look after the enemy in their orchards do not 
seem to fear their depredations in the wild cherry 
trees, which are prolific nurseries of the caterpil- 
lars, and will, if untouched, thwart all efforts to 
keep their apple trees clean. The eggs from which 
the worms are hatched are glued around the young 
branches, generally near a fork, forming a large 
pateh or ring of several hundred eggs, covered 
with a coat of waterproof varnish. The caterpil- 
lars are hatched with the opening of the leaves of 
the wild cherry and the apple. They are very 
regular in their habits of feeding, and retreat to 
the nests for shelter and protection from cold and 
wet. The moths appear in great numbers in July, 
sometimes entering houses by night, attracted, 
doubtless, by the lights. This instinct which leads 
the moths of injurious insects to seek the light at 
night, makes them an easy prey to the orchardist 
or gardener, who may kindle brush fires to destroy 
them, or set a lamp with a large flame to burn their 
wings. They lay their eggs at this season, and 
every moth destroyed is a reduction of the repro- 
ductive force of the enemy. They select the wild 
cherry on which to deposit their eggs, if one is to 
be found in the vicinity, and it is probable that 
this was the main support of this insect before the 
first settlers introduced the apple. If carefully 
watched, the wild cherry trees will serve as traps 
to catch this pest of the apple orchard, but neg- 
lected trees are only a breeding place for the cater- 
pillars. The patches of eggs are easily removed 
from nursery rows and recently planted apple 
orchards, by crushing them with the thumb and 
finger at any time after the leaves fall, when they 
are readily seen. For the larger trees, the best 
time to attack this enemy is in the early spring, at 
the morning hour, soon after the worms are hatch- 
ed. They will then be found sheltered in the 
small silken tents which give the name to the in- 

{ sect, and may be destroyed by applying a torch at 
| the end of a pole to the nest, or by dipping a 
brush in kerosene oil and removing the nests. A 
few hours’ work at this season will effectually 
clean an orchard. Wherever there is a farmers’ 
club established, and concerted action can be ob- 
tained, it will not be very difficult to route this 
| insect enemy and have clean orchards. 
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Bee Notes for July. 
<-> - 

Apiarists are now in the midst of the honey 
harvest. The white clover is hardly gone, the in- 
comparable sweet clover is yet in bloom, and the 
basswood flowers are opening stores of enticing 
nectar. Beekeepers who are working for comb 
honey should furnish abundant sections, that the 
bees will not lack room. Crowding at this season 
means swarming and loss. If the finest honey is 
desired, the sections must be removed as soon as 
filled, and capped over. If extracted honey is the 
aim, it should be extracted frequently. In no case 
should this be deferred longer than when the bees 
begin to cap over the honey. Extracted honey 
should always be kept in a dry, warm atmosphere, 
and then even thin honey will ripen and be equal 
io that which was capped over by the bees. The 
different grades of extracted honey should be kept 
separate. Clover, raspberry, and basswood honey 
are all so much alike that, to mix them, will do 
no harm; but never should the dark nectar of 
autumn be mixed with the light honey of summer. 
Higher prices will be obtained by keeping each 
kind of honey by itself. 

THOUGI.TS ON WINTERING. 








The wise apiarist meditates even in summer on 
the best plans aid practices for winter. On the 
5th of last October all our bees were ready for win- 
ter. Each eciony was crowded upon eight Gallup 
frames; given 30 lbs. of good capped honey, and 
was surrounded above and at the ends by saw- 
dust cushioug All not intended for the cellar 
were put into chaff hives. One hive intended for 
the cellar was only given frames containing pollen, 
though in addition there was abundant honey. 
On November J4th, all the hives were weighed, 
and ten single walled, and three chaff hives were 
removed to the cellar. Four colonies in chaff 
hives were left on the summer stands. The tem- 
perature in the cellar ranged from 38° F. to 42’, 
On April 5th they were examined, and those in 
the cellar were removed to the summer stands. 
The four colonies out-of-doors had consumed 58 Ibs. 
or 143 lbs. each. One of these was dead ; 
having ‘‘starved,”’ as a bystander remarked, ‘in 
the midst of plenty.’”? The combs on which the 
cluster was gathered were entirely empty, while 
those to the right had abundance of honey in them. 
The other three colonies wintered out-of-doors had 
lost a great many bees, so that few were left. 
These have done well since and are now very strong. 

Of the thirteen colonies in the cellar one had 
starved. We suppose it had been robbed of its 
honey before it was placed in the cellar. All its 
honey was gone. The colony given the combs 
containing pollen, were nearly all gone with dys- 
entery, the only one of all thus affected. No 
other had avy pollen. The other colonies from 
the cellar were all strong, with very few dead bees, 
and had eaten 43 lbs. to the colony. The cellar 
had water running through it, was dark, uniform 
in temperature, and well ventilated. There has 
been no spring dwindling, since the colonies were 
set out of the cellar. 

We can see no difference between the colonies in 
the chaff hives from the cellar and the others. 
Some of the very best are in the single-walled 
hives. All in such hives are well covered above 
and at the ends of the brood chamber with saw- 
dust cushions, and are confined by use of a division 
board to only as many frames as they will cover. 


of honey, 
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Last spring [ sowed cabbage seeds of two varie- 
ties, Early York and Late Drumhead, in the place 
where they were to grow. They grew and flour- 
ished, being ready to gather long before any frost 





| 


sneneed: Still they were late, Sie the est gar- 
dener’s point of view. I also planted Tomato seed 
in the same way. They grew rapidly, and had no 
set back whatever, until the fruit matured; while 
transplanted ones were at a stand still for some 
time until they became rooted in the new place, and 
many of themdied. But the fruit of the former 
matured much later than of those started in the 
house. The conclusion is drawn, from these facts, 
that planting in the garden is to be preferred, for late 
maturing, of both cabbages and tomatoes. L, G. 





Duck Raising. 
>. 

Ducks are suspected of being the least re- 
munerative of all varieties of poultry. The gen- 
eral impression among farmers is, that a pond 
or brook is essential to the raising of ducks, or 
other water fowls. They may be raised, however, 
for the supply of the table without more water 
than the common dunghill fowls. Ducklings want 
water to drink just as chickens do, and probably 
enjoy larger license for swimming, but it is not 
essential to their health while growing. A well 
grown duck of any of the larger varieties, Pekin, 
Rouen, Aylesbury, or Cayuga, is one of the greatest 
delicacies that comes to our table, and we could 
not consent to be without it, at any reasonable 
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for hey purpose of spawning, wel the young ne 
linger through the spring and summer in the shoal 
water to gather their food. Every tide brings in 
fresh supplies of food for the ducks, and after the 
first month of confinement in the yard, the keeping 
of the ducklings costs very little, until they are 
four or five months old, when they generally bring 
their highest prices in the districts that supply the 
city markets. Ducks are not without their esthetic 
value. The Cayuga drake has brilliant plumage, 
and the male of the wood duck, though small, is 
among the finest water fowls that have ever been 
domesticated. The Pekins and Aylesburys are the 
most desirable to raise, where there is a large range 
for them in tide waters and lakes, as their white 
color distinguishes them from the wild ducks, and 
guards them against the ‘shot of the sportsman. 
They are pleasing objects upon any small body of 
water in private grounds, and add te the variety 
and profit of the poultry yard. 


A Prize Clydesdale. 


 _ 





The engraving herewith presented is from a pho- 
tograph of the famous Clydesdale stallion “Spark,” 
first-prize winner at the late Horse Show at Isling- 
ton, England. The efforts, which have been sys- 
tematically and patiently conducted for many 


THE FIRST-PRIZE ENGLISH CART HORSE ‘‘SPARK,”? 


cost. Roast turkey is an epicurean delight, but we 
do not want it every week. Chicken pie is good 
enough in its place, but a change to roast duck 
after the holidays is appetizing. Every country 
gentleman who means to live generously, and enter- 
tain his friends with the best the rural districts 
afford, should patronize ducks. We have raised 
them with entire success in a village yard, and they 
can be made a paying crop wherever hens will 
flourish. We place the Pekins at the head of the 
popular varieties, considering their hardiness, the 
delicacy of flesh, and their great laying qualities. 
The first bird imported of this variety, laid over 
two hundred eggs in a year, and it is not unusual to 
have the ducklings commence laying in the fall— 
instead of waiting until the following spring— 
as is the general rule with other varieties. The 
Rouen, Aylesbury, and Cayugas are fine breeds, and 
under favorable conditions give fair returns for 
the labor and food spent on them. Ducks can be 
raised unquestionably with most profit near water, 
swarmiog with fish. Persons located upon tide 
water coves, have the best facilities for raising 
water fowls. These coves are frequented by fish 
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years, tending to the ‘‘ennoblement ”’ of the “‘ old 
English draft horse,” without a decrease of size, 
are bearing fruit in the production of families of 
extraordinary size and merit. The normal color of 
the race is black, and the “ blacks”’ have been 
greatly improved of late; but there is a family of 
big ‘‘ grays ’’ in the “ midland ” districts which are 
regarded as distinct from the horses of the eastern 
coast. To this family ‘“‘Spark’’ belongs. The 
standard color will probably devel»p with his years, 
and may be expected to prevail more or less in his 
get, but that is of small momert. No one objects 
to the Percherons because they are gray. What is 
wanted in a draft horse is a combination of power, 
willingness, activity, soundness, and constitution. 
We gain power as we secure size and weight, pro- 
vided we have good form and willingness to exer- 
cise it. Hence those characteristics dependent 
upon the nervous, and, so to speak, moral qualities, 
are most important. The improvement of the 
great English draft horse has been steadily tending 
in this direction, as well as to greater compactness 
of frame, and, in every way to that superior 
form, well shown in the portrait given. 
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Mildew on the Grape Vine. 


Grape Mildew makes its first appearance as 
whitish patches on the underside of the leaves. 
Soon after, the upper surface directly over these 
spets turns yellowish. After a while, that portion 
of the leaf turns brown, dies, and breaks away, 
leaving a hole. The mouldy appearance may, later, 
appear on the young shoots, on the stems of the 
fruit clusters, and on the fruit itself. Whoever 
has a vine, should be on the watch for the whitish 
blotches on the leaves, and at once arrest the 
trouble by the use of the proper remedy. Mildew 
is an exceedingly minute plant, so small that its 
parts can only be seen by the aid of a powerful 
In April last (page 181) there was 
it was shown, 


microscope. 
given an account of the potato rot; 
that this disease was due to a microscopic fungus, 
which lived in, and fed upon, the leaves of the po- 
tato plant. A magnified illustration of the plant 
was there given, showing the manner in which it 





grows among the cells of the potato leaf. Mildew 
of the grape is due to a minute plant which, in a 
similar manner, lives within the substance of the 
grape leaf, and, like that, it belongs to the immense 
class of plants, known as fungi. Mildew became 
so destructive in European vineyards, that beforea 
remedy was found, whole grape-growing neighbor- 
hoods were depopulated. At lastit was discovered 
that the fungus could be completely controlled by 
the proper use of sulphur, and where this is system- 
atically applied, mildew is no longer dreaded. 
While the mildew common in this country is not 
precisely the same plant as that so destructive in 
Europe, it is controlled by the same treatment, and 
the use of sulphur is now common in American 
vineyards. A bellows invented in France for the 
application of sulphur, is now in common use here. 
It is a strong, smail bellows, provided with a wide 
tin nozzle (a), which curves at the end, and is termi- 
nated by a flaring portion, as shown in the figure. 
The bellows has not, like the ordinary kitchen im- 
plement, a valve or “‘ clapper,’’ but a hole (4) at the 
upper side, an inch and a half in diameter, closed 
by acork. At the end of the nozzJe is a piece of 
wire gauze, to prevent lumps of sulphur from being 
blown out. A convenient quantity of sifted flowers 
of sulphur is introduced by means of the hole, 
which is then tightly stopped by the cork. Work- 
ing the bellows with short, quick strokes, will 
cause the sulphur to be blown out as a fine 
cloud of dust. As the air is drawn in as well as ex- 
pelled through the nozzle, the sulphur is kept from 
clogging it, and one can soon learn to fill the air 
near the vines with a dust of sulphur, which settles 
on every part of them. The nozzle being turned 
up, it allows the sulphur to be blown upon the 
underside of the leaves, which is important. In 
vineyards, sulphur is applied at regular intervals, 
the times depending upon the locality and season. 
The application is made on astill day, and should 
a rain occur soon after, itis renewed. Bellows of 
this kind are soid at the implement and seed stores, 
and in a large vineyard severalare kept in use. If 
one has but a few vines, he may not care to pur- 
chase such a bellows. A substitute may be found 
in what is called in Europe the ‘* Grape-vine Torch.” 
This is a convenient tin vessel, with a handle; 
the bottom is covered with fine wire gauze, and the 
top has an opening for introducing sulphur, closed 
by acap. Sulphur being placed in the ‘ Torch,” 
which is much like a dredging-box or large pepper 
box, it may, by a proper use of the implement, be 
shaken out to form a cloud of dust, though less 
easily and effectively than with the bellows. Those 
who possess such a relic of the past as a kitchen 
bellows, can convert it into a substitute for the 
French pattern. The small nozzle should be re- 
placed by a curved tin one, across the mouth of 
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this is not essential. The usual valve or clapper 
should be cut away (letting it remain inside, unless 
the leather is partly removed to allow it to be taken 
out), and the opening fitted with a cork. Itis well 
to sift the sulphur, to remove all lumps, before 
putting it into the bellows, and where much is to 
be used, to contrive some convenient way for re- 
newing the supply in the vineyard. The applica- 
tion is made on the first appearance of mildew, and 
repeated every few days so long as any new patches 
are discovered. 





Trade and Agricultural Value of 
Fertilizers. 
- 

The trade value of a fertilizer is nc 
proportional to its crop-producing power, in any 
especial case, and varies with the state of the 
market. The following Table gives the New York 
prices for potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, 
the three leading elements of commercial fertilizers. 
These prices have been agreed upon by Profes- 
sor 8. W. Johnson, Director of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station, Prof. C. A. Goessman, State 
Chemist of Massachusetts, and Prof. G. H. Cook, 
Director of the New Jersey eccauan* Station. 
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Nitrogen in nitrates.. ¥eS r pound. 
Nitrogen in ammonia ‘palts... 
Nitrogen in Peruvian guano. fine ste ‘amed 
bone, dried and fine ground blood, meat, 
and fish superphosphates, and special ma- 
EE ee eR ee 
Nitrogen in coarse or moist blood, meat, or 
tankage, in cotton seed and castor pomace.18e. “ 
a in fine ground bone, horn and wool 
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Nitrogen in fine medium bone.. 44 6 
Nitrogen in coarse medium bone.. : = = 
Nitrogen in ec ae bone, horn shavin © 
Ranke cps nbsmesaeinnses cosecen "thew sa 
Phosphoric ac a, “soluble in water............ lic. “ a 
Phosphoric acid, reverted and in Peruvian 
SO. b> cab dbinceehecbeeseed scabeeve ss. .canbes - so 
Phosphoric acid, insoluble, in fine bone, fish 
guano, anu superphos hates. 6c. * 4 
—- acid, insoluble, in fine medium . ? 
RE eR ES FONE aE rere ic. - 
Phosphoric acid, insoluble, in coarse medium - 
ee ee Te 4c."* ¥ 
Phosphoric acid, insoluble, in coarse bone, 
bone ash, and bone black................+. = oe 
— horie acid, faostenic, in fine ground 
mg _ | SRS Seen . et és sad 
Potash in high grade suiphate.......... ” 
Potash in low grade sulphate and kKainit.. * aye. a = 


It is seen that, commercially, aeegen is the 
most costly of the three substances, and ranges 
from 26 cents per pound in the very soluble am- 
monia compounds to 11 cents in coarse bone, horn 
shavings, ete., from which it is only slowly dis- 
solved and made available to growing plants. Phos- 
phorie acid stands next, and varies in price from 
11 cents to 2? cents, according to its solubility. 
Phosphoric acid, soluble in water, is the character- 
istic ingredient of superphosphates, and is pro- 
duced by the action of sulphuric acid on the in- 
soluble phosphate. Reverted phosphoric acid is 
that acid which was once soluble, but from some 
chemical change has become insoluble in water. 
It is much more readily assimilated by plants than 
the insoluble acid, strictly so called, and therefore 
has a higher price. The crude rock phosphate from 
South Carolina stands lowest on the list. There is 
not so much difference in the value of potash in 
its various forms. 

The agricultural value of a fertilizer is measured 
by the crop it will produce, and must therefore 
vary with the conditions under which it is placed. 
The effect of a fertilizer depends largely upon the 
kind of crops, character of soil, the weather, tillage, 
and many other varying circumstances, so that the 
crop-producing power of any special manure can 
only be determined in a general manner, and this 
must be upon a larger number of trials in various 
places, entending over several years. All who use 
fertilizers should distinguish between the two 
values pointed out. In the market the three most 
important ingredients of plant food have establish- 
ed values, which vary but little from year to year. 
These substances may be worth more or less than 
the market price to the farmer as a means of pro- 
ducing larger crops. Until all the varying condi- 
tions of soil, seed, weather, etc., are reduced to a 
certainty, no one can foretell the exact agricultural 
value of any commercial fertilizer. The farmer 
must count the cost in dollars and cents, estimate 
the probabilities founded on experience, and then 


which may be placed a piece of wire cloth, though try and know. 
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The Thumb and Finger. 
ee 

Nothing is more characteristic of the novice in 
gardening than a reluctance to use the knife, 
Many seem to fear that they will cause pain, and 
will no more cut their pet plants than they would 
amputate the limbs of their pet animals. 
who give proper attention to their plants, whether 
soft-wooded, or shrubs and trees, can avoid nearly 
all cutting by anticipating the need of it. The 
shoots of all hard-wooded shrubs and trees are, at 
first, in their earty growth, as tender as those of a 
geranium. These shoots of summer will, by au- 
tumn, have ripened and become as hard as the rest 
of the tree or shrub. Take a favorite pear tree, 
forexample. If left to itself, there will be found, 
when the leaves fall, shoots that are not wanted, 
but which, as they make a thick and crowded 
head, must be cut out. Had these shoots been 
entirely removed, or kept short by pinching off 
their tips in the summer, there would have been 
no need to use the knife. Not only fruit trees, but 
flowering shrubs, can be greatly benefited and kept 
in shape, if the owner who works among them 
will make timely use of the thumb and finger to 
pinch off the growing points of all shoots that 
push where branches are not wanted. The same 
is true of soft-wooded plants. A timely pinching 
of the shoots will convert a geranium that would 
be long-branched and “‘leggy,’’ into a compact 
specimen, fit to remove to the window in autumn. 
The chrysanthemum is a capital subject for the 
novice to try upon, and learn how readily the 
growth of a plant can be controlled by pinching. 


Those 





A Pole Fence. 


the method of making a 
fence of poles, as practised by a Canadian reader. 
It is substantial, cheap, and has a rustic look. 


The engraving shows 


What may yet be Done. 


The success of the waite -gardener depends, in 
a great measure, upon keeping the soil constantly 
occupied. No portion is allowed to be idle, but as 
soon as one crop is off, another occupies its place. 
The owner of a family garden will find it to his 
advantage to follow the example of those who 
raise vegetables for market. The methods which 
are profitable for those who raise vegetables for 
sale, may be followed by those who dispose of 
their products on the family table. In the Monthly 
Notes about Work, we point out various crops that 
may be sown, and we would now enforce the point, 
that every foot of the soil in the home garden 
should be occupied ard productive. The soil will 
produce something; if not a useful crop, a crop 
of weeds, and it is as much labor to keep weeds in 
subjection as it is to cultivate a growing crop. 
The old-fashioned way of “making garden” in 
spring and sowing everything at once, and for all, 
is wasteful. Peas, early potatoes, early cabbages, 
and others have been removed by this time, and 
their places should at once be filled by something. 
Such vegetables as remain in perfection but a fe? 
days, of which sweet-corn is a marked example, 
may be enjoyed foralong time by sowing every 
week, and the sowing may be done this month with 
a fair chance of good returns. Beets, beans, cu- 
cumbers, kohl-rabi, spinach, radishes, and turnips 
(especially the White Frencii) are among the vege- 
tables which may profitably follow the early crops 
that have been removed. If there are late cabbage 
plants in reserve, set them in every cleared place ; 
they will yicld a good supply of useful food for 
the cow if not needed for any other use. 
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The Treatment of Night Soil.— 
“J. H.S.,” Morris Co., N. J., gives us his method of 
managing night soil. His vault is 5 by 7 feet, and 5 feet 
deep, with the walls laid in stone. In the botton of the 
yault he places a two-horse load of road-wasb or road- 
scrapings. This is used by the family, and the chamber 
slops are emptied into it. Every few weeks more earth 
js added to absorb the liquid portions, and sufficient 
plaster to disinfect the mass. The contents were first 
removed at the end of four years, and now at the end of 
alike period he is about to empty the vault a second 
time. He proposes to add to the contents sufficient 
wash or road-scrapings to make it fine and dry enough 
to use, and to add about 400 pounds of plaster When 
thoroughly mixed, he proposes to use this manure in 
the hill, upon four acres of corn. Mr. 8. thinks that 
this manure from a family of six persons is worth more 
for his corn crop than any artificial fertilizer he could 
buy for $20, while the cost in labor, etc., will not exceed 
$5. This is an excellent method of treating night soil, 
which is often neglected on account of the difficulty of 
handling it. Mr. 8. does not say whether his vault is 
cemented or not, but much of the trouble with such de- 
posits is due to the entrance of water from without, and 
cementing will prevent this. 

Prize Agricultural Essays. — The 
Board of Agriculture of Manitoba offers prizes of $50 
and $25 respectively, or medals of equal value, for the 
best and second best essays on the most judicious system 
of farming in Manitoba. 

Peas for Pigs.—“D. L.S.,” Grand Rapids, 
Mich. There is no better food than peas for growing 
pigs. They can he sown with oats, and the swine turn- 
ed in while the vines are still green and before the peas 
are ripe. Ground peas also make fine food for pigs, 


New Hybrid Violets.—The European 
‘‘Horned Violet” (Viola cornuta), from the Pyrenees, 
was some years ago introduced as a plant especially use- 
ful for edgings. It has good foliage, and its pale-blue 
flowers are produced in succession all summer. Of late, 
European florists have, by hybridizing this with other 
species, produced a number of new varieties, which have 
much larger and darker-colored flowers than the origi- 
nal; some of these are of great size, and really beauti- 
ful in their shades of dark colors. Should these new 
hybrids endure our hot summers as well as the original 
V. cornuta, they will become popular. 





“A Hollow VTail.’°—“R. S.,” Hanover, 
N.H. ‘“ Hollow tail’ and “ Wolf in the tail’ are ex- 
pressions that have no other significance beyond the 
fact that there is something wrong with the cow. Do 
not cut off the tail, as the trouble is elsewhere. 





Docks.—“L. M. G.,’’ Adrian, Mich. The best 
thing to do with docks is to pull them. This is easiest 
done with the aid of a long-handled chisel when the 
ground is moist. 





Preserving Eggs.—“R. L. G.,”’ Aurora, 
N.Y. The aim in preserving eggs is to keep the air 
from the contents of the shell. Liming is a common 
and satisfactory method, and consists in immersing the 
eggs in a creamy mixture of lime and water, which 
forms a thin air-tight coat upon the shell, Oil may be 
used in the same way. 





Manure for Fruit Trees.—‘J.B.G.,” 
Orange Co., Fla. Fruit trees, like all other plants, re- 
quire a number of food elements, and no special fertil- 
izer can be recommended for any tree. There can be 
no “‘pear tree manure,”’ or ‘‘peach tree fertilizer.” 
The condition of the soil determines the substance that 
may be needed. The leading essential elements that 
are usually lacking in a poor soil are potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen. If the soil is deficient in only one 
of these, it may be a waste to apply the others. Barn-yard 
manure supplies all the needed elements of fertility, 
and can be spread in the orchard with reasonable expec- 
tation of profit. Many trees do poorly from a lack of 
proper drainage of the soil. 





Ensilage.—Ola M. Nelson, Pierce Co., Wis. 
It is well demonstrated that fodder can be kept in a 
green and wholesome state for an indefinite time. The 
success depends upon the exclusion of the atmosphere 
and the prompt feeding of the fodder after it is removed 
from the silos. A small silo. that will hold and keep 
only enough fodder for a single cow, is much desired by 
the mass of small farmers. A pit in the earth, holding 
ten tons of etsilage. can be built for a few dollars, and 
wil! preserve the fodder perfectly. This does not differ 


materiaily “r%m a root-pit, and is within the reach of 














all. Any green crop may be ensiloed. The last we saw 
thus treated was the cow-pea, grown in Orange Co., 
N. Y. Corn gives the largest yield in tons, and is ust- 
ally the most satisfactory. It should be cut before the 
frosts touch it, and put. into the silo or pit as rapidly as 
possible, when once the work of filling is begun. 





Caponizing—Fowls.—Skinner Brothers, 
Massillon, O. Fora full description, with illustrations, 
see American Agriculturist for April, 1879. 





What Fire is Destroying.—“ Fire is 
a good servant but a bad master,”’ says the proverb. 
There are few who have not seen it as master, and 
known what it is to helplessly look on and witness the 
vanishing into air of a house or barn and contents that 
have cost say a round Thousand Dollars. Think of a 
hundred such fires, of two hundred of them, or enough 
to destroy a whole village of considerable size. Now 
imagine four hundred and fifty (450) such villages, or 
enough to place one every mile between New York on 
the Atlantic and Buffalo on Lake Erie, and all on fire 
and destroyed. Yet this would be no greater loss than 
what has, on the average, been occurring every year in 
the United States and Canada for eight years past, at 
least—or $720,000,000. Take good care of the matches, the 
careless use or storage of which has been the most fruit- 
ful cause of fires.....4 Church Burned Every Four 
Days /—During the past eight years, 646 churches have 
burned down, or more than one every four week days in 
the whole period.....A Hotel Burned Daily /—During 
the same period, 2,872 hotels have been burned, or 
nearly one for every day, Sundays included! 

Rhode Island at the Front.—The 
very first ‘*‘ Premium List ”’ for fairs in 1883 to reach us, 
is that of the Washington County (R. I.) Agricultural 
Society. This is not only to be commended for its 
promptness, but for its judicious arrangement. The 
premiums, which take precedence of all others on the 
list. are those for Farm Crops. While Horses and Races 
are not, as some would have them, ignored ; they are 
not given undue prominence as if they were the chief 
object of the Fair. They very properly come in as a 
part of the regular programme. 





A Precocious Cow.—aA. Ellis, Orange, 
Tex., sends us a photograph of a Jersey heifer, only 
eighteen months old, that ‘gives eight quarts of milk 
per day, and the strange part of it is. she has never had 
or been witha calf.” The milk, Mr. E. says. is very 
rich, yielding a pound for each four quarts. We have 
before heard of such freaks as this, but they are rare. 





The Cow=sTree.—The Pilo de Vaca, or Cow- 
Tree, grows in large forests in Venezuela, and in some 
other parts of South America. It reaches 100 feet in 
hight, and its trunk, when tapped, yields a liquid of an 
agreeable taste, like that of sweet cream, with a slightly 
balsamic odor. It is somewhat glutinous, but nourish- 
ing and wholesome. ‘Ihe celebrated chemist, Boussin- 
gault, on analyzing this liquid, found that its composi- 
tion is much like that of the genuine milk of the cow. 
Seeds of this tree have been sent to Bombay, others 
germinated at Kew, in England, and the plants were 
distributed through the warm parts of the British pos- 
sessions. The trees thus produced are said to be flour- 
ishing. It would be well to procure seed or plants from 
Venezuela to experiment with in Florida and lower 
Texas, for if the tree grew well there, its acclimation 
would be a boon to our Southern States. The botanical 
name of the tree is Brosimum galactodendron; it be- 
longs to the family of Urticacew, which, if it were not 
the ‘‘ Nettle Family,”’ might be called the ‘‘ Bread and 
Milk Family ” of plants, as it furnishes the useful bread 
fruit of the tropics, as well as the milk to go with it. 





Cows Leaking Milk.—‘“E. L. T.,” 
Worcester, Mass., and several others. This is a com- 
mon defect in cows. It is not well to place any elastic 
band around the teat, as the compression may lead to 
more serious trouble. A safe practice is to cover the 
end of the leaking teat with collodion atfer milking. 
This hardens almost instantly, and, shrinking in dry- 
ing, closes the orifice so gently as to produce no harm. 
The film is easily broken at the next milking. 

The New Varieties of Narcissus.— 
Very few, aside from florists, are aware of the great im- 
provement that has been made within a few years in the 
different species of Narcissus. Not only have new kinds 
been produced, but some of the old sorts have been 
greatiy improved. One of the oldest of garden plants 
is the ‘Poet's Narcissus’? (Narcissus poeticus), large 
clumps of which are to be found in all old gardens. 
This species, well known by its pure white flowers, witb 
asmall yellowish cup or crown, bordered with red or 
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Almost every spring, specimens of abortive flowers of 
this are sent to us, with the complaint that they fail to 
bloom. The trouble is due to exhaustion of the soil 
and the crowding of the plants. They are left in the 
same place many years in succession, and only need 
taking up, dividing, and setting in new soil, to bloom 
as well as formerly. The Poet's Narcissus has lately 
been so modified, that it would not be recognized as the 
old garden favorite. In the variety called coronarius, 
the central cup is pare white, and many times larger 
than in the original. There are other new varieties of 
this. all beautiful, and as they keep a Jong while, and 
are fragrant as well as showy, they are popular with the 
city florists for bouquets and floral designs. 





A Growing State.—Charles Hallock, the 
author, writes us: Texas has row a population of two 
millions. She can easily support fifty millions of people. 
Everybody in Texas works,and yet one-fifth of last year’s 
cotton crop still stands in the field unpicked. Enough 
cotton has gone to waste in a single harvest to furnish 
every inhabitant of the United States with a new shirt. 
Even the penitentiary convicts, several thousand strong, 
are impressed into the field. Experiments have demon- 
etrated that a vast extent of lauds, heretofore regarded 
as sterile, or fit only for grazing, will yield handsomely 
almost any crop planted; but Texas requires no more 
agricultural soil. She would not have it if she could; 
for then she would have no wide ranges for her cattle, 
or pastures for her rheep. There are now five million 
head of cattle in the State, and two million head of 
sheep. Of the latter, one million belong to the three 
counties of Webb, Dimmitt, and Encinal, on the Rio 
Grande, and half a million to the Abilene district, on 
the Texas-Pacific R. R., embracing some fourteen coun- 
ties in the center of the State. There are also a great. 
many large herds of goats, which produce a silken fleece 
of the longest staple and most delicate texture. I have 
seen the fleece of sheep whose staple measured sixteen 
inches. 

Green Crops for Manure.—“H. F. 
L.,’’ Marshall, Mich. Some land is too poor to grow a 
crop tu de turned under for manure. Use some kind of 
fertilizer to start the first crop, after which each growth 
will produce a better one until the land is able to grow 
a profitable crop. The buckwheat plant is a deep feeder; 
that is, has long and fine roots, and will thrive on soil 
unfit for most other crops. This may be sown during 
mid-summer, and plowed under when in flower. Some 
farmers who use this method of “ building up” their 
worn-out land, sow a second crop, and follow it with 
clover, As soon asa sod can be established, pasturing 
is a good method of accumulating plant food in the soil. 
In this way only a small per cent of fertility is removed, 
while the larger part is returned in a superior form, as 
dung. Whena field has once been brought to a good 
crop-producing condition, it should never be allowed to 
become poor again. It pays to keep the fields in ‘* good 
heart.” 

Freaks of Fashion.—The new colors to 
be worn this season, according to a Paris journal, are: 
Frog-green (vert-grenouille); Lobster-red (rouge-ho- 
mard); Toad-gray (gris-capaud); Changeable-prawn 
(crecette-changeante); Mouldy orange, Faded rose, and 
Grocer’s blue. The last named is the color of the paper 
in which white sugar is packed. 

The Toad asa Weather Prophet. 
‘J. F. T..” Ada, Tenn., writes us that the common toad 
serves him as an excellent barometer for foretelling 
rain. He says the natural color of a toad is rusty-brown 
in dry weather, and turns to a dark mottled shade just 
before a ‘wet spell.” The longer the rainy weather 
continzes, the darker the toad becomes. When fair 
weather returns, the toad resumes his rusty-brown coat, 

Prairie Roads,.—All who have lived or 
travelled West. know the terrible condition of the pub- 
lic and private prairie roads, when not frozen or thor- 
oughly dry. After a few passages of heavy wagons, 
deep ruts require going on to a new line, and the widest 
roadway is soon covered with almost impassable ruts. 
At some seasons there is no driving over them. We 
have known of farmers carrying grists to the mill, and 
taking coal home, a dozen miles, on the backs of horses. 
When hard soil or gravel is accessible underneath, or 
within reasonable distance, enough of this can be put 
upon the center to make a fair road bed. Are there any 
places. except on wide river bottoms, where suitable 
material c2n not be obtained? On navigable streams it 
can be brought froma distance. We solicit communi- 
cations on this topic—on the best means and methods 
of securing good roads on the prairies, and on bottom 
or low, muck lands elsewhere. 











The recent importation of a considerable num- 
ber of Norfolk cattle has recalled attention to a 


very important stock interest. This has resulted | 
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while this must be supplemented by the benefit we 
shall gain in other ways. The Norfolks have the 
advantage, to begin with, of being able to cross 
with all the red breeds, and retain that favorite 
color. They carry splendid teats, a strong constitu- 
tion, and great feeding capaci- 





ty. This is not a numerous 
breed, but the importation of 
them and their systematic 
breeding, is a new enterprise. 
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opirion still existing among farmers as to the best 
time for cutting their grass for hay. Some con- 
tend, if for milch cows, it should be cut before the 
grass begins to blossom, if for other kinds of stock, 
at the time of flowering, while some contend that 
for horses the seed should be nearly ripe. In order 
to settle this point satisfactorily, it would be well 
for the Agricultural Colleges to extend their care- 
ful experiments with the various grasses and clover, 
cut at three to four different stages of growth. 
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Fig. 1.—sIDE VIEW OF LARGE PRIZE BARN. 


in a general recognition of the adaptation of horn- 
less cattle for a greatly enlarged usefulness. The 
colors of the Norfolk Polled range from dun to 
bright red, the udder being of the same color, in- 
clined to be somewhat hairy, with large teats. The 
tip of the nose is free from color, and the end of 
the tail may be white. The head is the most char- 
acteristic, the frontal bone tapering from the eye 
to the top of the skull, which is crowned with a 
tuft of hair, curling over on the forehead. This 
breed was developed in Scotland, from the Polled 
Galloway, the original native polled breed. 

The Scotch Polled cattle of the present time 
are black, as was also the original Gallowaw A 
great impetus has been given to their breeding at 
home by the fact they are coming to this country 
for beef production on our western plains. They 
are made a special feature of the great shows, 
where they have attracted much attention, gspe- 
cially since 1867. That the breeding and exporta- 
tion of these cattle has settled into a permanent 
interest, is shown by the fact that the first annual 
meeting of the ‘ Polled Cattle Society,’ held at 
Aberdeen, two years ago, completed arrangements 
for making entries to the Herd-book of the breed. 
Early maturity is a good point with the Norfolks. 
A single illustration will show this. In the great 
Smithfield Show, the tirst prize and the silver 
cup was won by a polled steer, three years old, 
and weighing 1,850 Ibs. Their harmless condition 
and docile disposition, when it comes to herding 
or transportation, is of value. It is claimed that 
they can be brought into market at from seven to 
ten per cent less than the best horned stock. Some 
of the most noted of Shorthorn breeders are put- 











Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF BARN, 


ting the Scotch Polled cattle into their herds. 
The money value which will accrue to this country, 
by simply using Polls, to dishorn that Texan ani- 
mal known as the Longhorn steer, is incalculable, 


| 





The men and boys who have had their heads 
cracked or their noses set up by a whack from a 
fractious cow’s horn, wil] rejoice in the possession 
of a prime dairy animal, which can be stabled with- 
out stalls, ties, or stanchions. D. D. BisHop. 
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Cutting Grass for Hay. 


It was once a saying among farmers, and may be 
so still to some extent, that grass ought to be cut as 
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Fig. 3,—SECTION OF BARN, 

close as possible to the ground, for it was so much 
thicker at the bottom, that an inch there was worth 
two or more at the top. This may be true or not, 
according to circumstances, and the kind and 
quality of the grass to be cut. If it be the natural 
growth on the broad meadows of the Connecticut, 
or similar river bottoms, or a very fine-stalked 
variety, like June grass, or the short-growing white 
clover, then an inch at the base may be worth two 
at the top. If it is Timothy, orchard, or any other 
coarse-stalked grass, or red clover, then two to 
four inches at the bottom may not be worth one 
at the top, especially if left standing until passed 
blossoming and the seed begins to form. 

Coarse, rank grasses are usually divested of leaves 
near the ground when attaining their full growth ; 
and if they are cut close, the stubs are left so 
short as to be no protection against the hot sum- 
mersun. If dry weather follows for a few weeks 
subsequently, it will greatly injure the grass, and 
sometimes kill it. When protection is left by not 
cutting too close, a fair second growth is ensured, 
which, if not sufficient by autumn, for rowen or 
pasture, it will be at least a good protection for 
the roots during winter, and give an earlier start 
in spring and a better crop in haying time. 

The invention of mowing machines has given 
the farmers a great advantage in harvesting their 
grass, for they can so set the bars and cutting 
knives, etc., of these, as to cut high or low, as de- 
sired. There is a considerable difference of 





| with standard and sliding catches. 














Fig. 4.—BASEMENT FLOOR OF BARN, 


Plans of a Large Barn. 
SECOND PRIZE IN SECOND CLASS, BY “* BURR OAK” 
(EDWARD PRATT), JACKSON CO., MICH. 
as 
I have combined convenience of arrangement 
with neatness of appearance, and estimated for, a 


thoroughly built barn. The length is 76 feet, 
width 40 feet. The main building has 22-foot 


posts with basement walls 102 feet high by 18 
inches thick, laid in mortar, faced and pointed. 
The wing-walls and drive-ways have suitable open- 
ings left for ventilation under basement floors. 
The horse stable floors are of 2-inch plank sloping 
3 inches: with the stalls fitted up with mangers, 
feed boxes, harness room, etc. The cattle and sheep 
stables are arranged with mangers, stanchions, 
racks, etc. The frame to basement is of white 
oak, or other equally durable timber; main frame 
of pine or spruce, all thoroughly braced and con- 
structed in the best manner. The tops of interior 
bents are fastened with j-inch iron rods. The 
outside covering 1linch by 12 inches best quality 
stock boards, dressed and battened, with doors 
made of 1 by 6-inch dressed and matched flooring. 
The large doors to drive-way, are each hung with 
three heavy strap and hook hinges, and fastened 
The cornice 
projects 3 feet, with outlookers in gables to match. 
The rafters are thoroughly spiked to plates and 
purlines. The roof is covered with dressed cull 
boards, and best quality 18-inch pine or cedar 
shingles, laid 5inches to weather. The granary is 
8 feet high, with hard-wood flooring filled in with 
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Fig. 5.—MAIN FLOOR OF BARN. 


cull brick. The hay shutes run from drive-way to 
alleys in horse and cow stables, and from scaffold 





over wagon-room to hay-box in sheep stable. The 
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Fig. 6.—SECTION OF CATTLE STALLS. 





drive-way and wagon-room floors are laid with 2 by 
10-inch plank dressed and matched, or square 
edged and lined with i-inch boards. Other floors 
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are laid with 1-inch dressed and matched 6 or 8-inch 
flooring. A wagon-room 12 feet high is fitted with 
a windlass for raising and lowering the wagon box, 
hay racks, ete. Two ventilating cupolas are thor- 
oughly secured to the roof and made water-tight 
around the base. The outside is painted with two 








Fig. 7.—SIDE VIEW OF HORSE STALLS. 


coats, the colors to suit the owner. All the ma- 
terials are first class, and the entire building is 
thoroughly and completely finished. 

Estimate of Material and Labor, 


Basement, Oak Timber. 12 — : - 6, oot tome 

Sills 10.5 nat ic 50 Joists 3 by 8, 13 feet long. 
; ne 8 by 4 » — ioe 20 Joists 3 by 8, 11 feet long. 
1 Sill 8 by 10, 24 feet long. | AMounting to 4,732 feet, at 
1Sills8 by 10, 18 yu — $22 per 1,000, $124.39, 
2 Sills 8 by 10, 20 feet long. » Baseme ine. Spruc 
8 Sills 8 by 8. 32 feet long. A a Se eee 
: pad “ by 3 4 at oo 50 Pieces 4 by 4, 18 feet long. 
12 Posts 10 by 10, 9% feet long. ves leces 4 by 4, 14 feet long. 
7 Posts 8 by 8, 9% feet long. At $18 per 1,000, $31.68, $156.07 


2,800 feet 2 by 12 plank, 16 feet, at $16 per M......... 
1,400 feet 2 by 12 plank, 12 feet, at $16.......... wana 
900 feet 2 by 12 plank, 10 feet, at $16....... 
850 feet 1-inch matched flooring, at #20 
1,500 feet 1 by 12 stock boards, at $17 
900 feet battens, at 80 cents per 100... 
7 windows, 4 lights 12 by 16, at $1.25. 
5 windows, 8 lights 12 by 14, at $2.25..............0 
$297.37 
Main Building. 10 — posts 8 by 8, 12 feet 
8 Sills 10 by 10, 20 feet long ong. 
4 Sills 10 by 10, 18 feet iomr' 10 Purline braces 6 by 8, 12 
4 Sills 10 by 10, 24 feet long \ feetlong. 
(Spliced to made long sills ) 4 Pieces 6 by 6, 12 feet long. 
5 Sills 10 by 10, 28 feet long) 12 Pieces 6 by 6, 14 feet long. 
5 Sills 10 by 10, 14 feet longs | ,8 Pieces 6 by 6, 18 feet long. 
Spliced for cross sills.) 200 Joists 2 by 10,14 feet long. 
16 Posts 8 by 8, 22feetlong. 24 Joists 2 by 8, 16 feet long. 
10 Posts 8 by 8,18 feet long. | % Joists 2 by 8, 14 feet long. 
5 Beams 8 by 8, 40 feet long. | 100 Pieces 4 by 4, 14 feet long. 
2 Ties 8 by 10, 30 feet long, | 30 Pieces 4 by 4, 18 feet long. 
Ties 6 by 8, 22 feet long. 50 Pieces 4 by 4, 16 feet iong. 
Tie 6 by 8, 20 feet long. 40 Pieces 2 by 4, 18 feet long. 
Plates 8 by 8, 40 feet long, 76 Rafters 3 by 5, 28 feet long. 
spliced. — “* Amounting to 26,427 feet at 
4 Purline plates 8 by 8, 40 $20 per 1,000 $528.54 
feet long, spliced. 
4,500 feet roofing, at $12 per M............sseseeseneees $54.00 
33,000 18-inch shingles, at 50 148.50 
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300) feet 1 by 12 stock boards dressed, 22 feet long... 54.00 
3,500 feet 1 by 12 stock boards dressed, 18 feet long... 63.00 
4,800 feet battens, 80 cents per 100......... 38.40 
6,000 feet 6 inch D. and M. flooring, at $20 . 120.00 
3,500 feet 2 by 10 D. and M. plank. at $20 » 70.00 
10 windows, 8 lights 12 by 14, at $2.25...........ceeeee.- 22.50 
$1,098.94 

PPM OMIGIY BOMNIOR 6 65 Sicid oss cc scniace seuss eniesensse. oe 295.37 
$1,396.31 

200 Perches stone laid 16% feet to perch, at $1........ 200.00 
1,200 pounds nails. spikes and bolts.............seeeees 50.00 
Have troughs and CONGUCtOIS........ccccccesceccccecce 25.0) 
PERSE, SP EMATINIINIEINS HONG. 55.05.45 csc ces nweceseaceceee 40.00 
PM oe rceceteecie a ssa vesu ow aca cate ee wssse see 100.00 
EE WE wodscdecansscasctesu xncenece. ¥ Siniaid@ewie 400.00 
MORNE Ss o.0ss vescne vanes iasssisieneeoses GK <vnceassatanee 14.34 
Uc piikc caus spubeeanaaves ceaucssereswebance $2,225.65 


Possibilities of the Japan Persimmon. 


BY CHARLES H. SHINN, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 
~<_ 

The Japan Persimmon (Diospyrus Kaki) has been 
largely planted in California, and is now coming 
into bearing. Last year the fruit was first offered 
for sale, and the few specimens in market brought 
25 cents each. This year the quantity was very 
much increased, and the price only 10 cents per 
pound. The tree is a handsome one, and is worth 
planting for ornament. The large, luxuriant leaves 
change in the autumn to a bright red or yellow be- 
fore they fall. The fruit is showy and high-colored, 
and might be mistaken for fine, ripe, red tomatoes. 
We have learned,from the Chinamen in our employ, 
a method of ripening that is very successful. They 
pick the fruit when it has attained its full high 
color—but before it softens—and put it in water for 
twenty-four hours, then into a box, with layers of 
leaves, until it softens a little. The box is cov- 
ered and put in a moderately warm place. When 
treated in this way, the fruit is free from objec- 
tionable astringency, and has a fine flavor. Coming 
after peaches are gone, the Persimmon has an ad- 
ditional value, and it is the general opinion of 
those who have tried it, that it will become one of 
the standard market fruits in California. In the 





Southern States, Georgia, Florida, etc., it is beeom- 
ing popular. There is a wild Persimmon in the 
Eastern States, but it is not much larger than a 
green gage plum, while the Japanese variety has 
been grown weighing 13? ounces. This tree will 
not bear the extreme cold of the Northern States, 
but would no doubt thrive in Southern England or 
France. This fruit has long been known in Europe; 
it is noteworthy that it has not been more culti- 
vated. Perhaps the best varieties, like the ‘‘ Seed- 
less,’ ‘‘ Among,” ‘‘ Kuru Kume,”’ ‘‘ Haychuya,’’ 
and ‘‘ Die Die Maru,’ have not been carried there. 
The small, inferior kinds are not worth cultivating. 
Specimens of the fruit sent from here to Baltimore 
and other Eastern cities last fall, arrived in the best 
condition, and it is evident that it will bear the 
journey better than pears, grapes, plums, or any 
| other fruit known to the trade, not excepting the 
orange. There need be no waste, and the markets 
of the West can be supplied with California-grown 
Persimmons of the choicest varieties. The ex- 
treme South will naturally supply the Atlantic sea- 
board in ten years from now. There are no large 
orchards in California as yet. A twenty-acre or- 
chard near San Jose was planted about four or five 
years ago, but being badly cared for, has not yet 
amounted to much. The high price of the trees 
for some time after their introduction delayed 
planting on an extensive scale, and every one was 
content to wait and see whether the fruit was 
worth anything. It is quite possible, now that 
its value is established, that Persimmon may 
soon be extensively planted on the Pacific slope. 
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How to Prune Quinces. 
BY W. W. MEECH. 
= 

A symmetrical form is readily secured by begin- 
ning with the young trees, and rubbing off the 
buds where limbs are not wanted, thereby direct- 
ing their strength into desired channels. If super- 
numerary branches have already started, they 





Fig. 1.—DIFFERENT FORMS OF BRANCHES, 


should be cut out, and any that are growing too 
long and slender should be shortened. Haphazard 
pruning is almost sure to be bad. I rub off many 
buds the first year, and cut all trees back, whether 
they are transplanted or not. A sharp knife makes 
a smooth cut that soon heals over; but good prun- 
ing shears are preferable, on account of the greater 
rapidity of doing the work. The cut should be 
made far enough above the bud, so that it will not 
dry out, and near enough to grow over as the tree 
enlarges. When an upright growth is desired, cut 
down to a bud on the inside of the twig. To 
| spread the limbs, cut to leave the bud on the out- 
| side. Cutting off most of the very small twigs 
along the branches keeps the branches smooth, and 
saves strength that would otherwise. be wasted. 

A wise pruning promotes growth as well as sym- 
metry. If a tree has too great a proportion of top 
for the roots, the supply of material for its nour- 
ishment will be only thinly diffused, and a feeble 
growth will follow. The age of the tree, and the 
thriftiness or feebleness manifested, must all be 
taken into consideration in determining how far 
cutting back should be carried. I often find it 
necessary to rub off and cut out several buds and 
shoots at one point. No less than four often start 
from some of the outer buds. It is worth while 
to go over the trees for this purpose a number of 
times during the growing season, because one 
strong shoot is worth more than two or three 
feeble ones having the same amount of material 
| divided between them. 





Figure 1, a, shows the favorable age at which to 
rub off all but one bud. The buds are developed 

| at 6, and need the knife to cut out the supernum- 
| eraries. The vigor of shoots where the extras 
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Fig. 2.—UNPRUNED QUINCE.—( From a photograph.) 


were rubbed off or cut out in season, is shown at ¢. 
If shoots have made a vigorous growth, remove 
about half their length. Ifa shoot has grown two 
feet, I generally cut back about one-half ; if five 
or six feet, about two-thirds the length. Treated 
in this way, they push vigorous side shoots, and 
make a lower head, which is less affected by the 
winds; and however heavy the fruitage, the 
branches never break. I herewith present two 
photographic views of a tree now five years old, 
which has been pruned each year as above de- 
scribed, and bearing the last two years. It made a 
very small growth the first year, and was cut back 
to within six inches of the ground, It then, the 
second year, sent up four shoots about five feet 
high, and, these being cut back, threw out side 
shoots that formed the head, which is now stand- 
ing eight feet and five inches high. 

The third object in pruning isto promote greater 
fruitfulness, and it should be so done as to secure 
all of the desired ends. When I once offered to 
prune the trees of a neighbor, he said: ‘* Do you 
think you can improve on nature ?”’ I repliedin the 
language of the Great Teacher: ‘‘ Every branch that 
beareth not fruit, the husbandman taketh away ; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, 
that it may bring forth more fruit.”” The pruner 





Fig.3.—THE QUINCE PRUNED.—(From a photograph.) 


should keep in mind the principles that require an 
open head, and should not allow the limbs to cross 
so as to chafe each other. I cut back all my trees 
from year to year, as they increase in size and mul- 
tiply their branches. As a result, besides great 
fruitfulness, they are admired by all. 
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The Farm Dairy. 

BY J. W. DARROW. 

> 

In order to compete with the proprietors 
of large butter and cheese dairies, farmers 
have been obliged to give more attention to 
their own resources for making a good qual- 
ity of butter and cheese, and only such as do 
this need hope for marked success. Good 
cows, well watered and well fed, will pro- 
duce good milk, but this is not all. Good 
milk must have proper care and intelligent 
treatment, or it will not produce fine butter 
or cheese. At this time of year, and later, 
there will be much complaint about taint in 
milk, and this defect is largely attributable to 
the cows drinking impure, stagnant water. 
Well watered, means having plenty of good, 
pure, running water. Cows should also have 
to convenient shade in the hot 
weather. It is not strange that a can of 
milk is occasionally spoiled in a seemingly 
unaccountable way, when it contains a pail- 
ful of milk drawn from a cow in an over- 
heated condition. Cows should not be hur- 
ried and worried in going to and from 
pasture, and when ‘milking time” comes, 
let the ‘‘thorough work” of cleanliness 
begin. 

In the average farm dairy, too little atten- 
tion is given to the management of milk. The 
introduction of what may be termed “the 
home-made creamery system,” has proved a 
wonderful boon to many farmers. Such as 
do not invest in the patented creameries, 
need some artificial method for keeping the 
milk and cream at a proper temperature. A 
neighboring farmer has for several years kept 
milk in a cellar-tank, which is supplied from 
an adjoining pond of pure water. Into this 
water-tank, cans, 20 inches deep, are set so 
that the water comes to within two inches 
of the top, and they are left uncovered, to 
allow the animal heat to pass off. A ther- 
mometer, occasionally plunged into the water 
enables him to regulate the temperature, 
which should be at about 62 degrees, and as 
a result, the cream rises, to a depth of from 
two to three inches, in the can. The tank was 
built, and water conducted to it, at a small 
expense, which has been amply repaid, as 
the quantity of cream greatly exceeds that 
produced by the old method, of setting in 
shallow pans. By some such means as this 
the farm dairy may be made a _ profitable 
adjunct to general farming. 
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A Cheap Temporary Fence. 
> 


It sometimes happens, that a part of a field 
is put into some grain crop, while the other 
is desired for pasture. An _ illustration is 
herewith given of atemporary fence we have 


used, which is cheap and easy to build. Ordi- 
nary rails will do. A pair of cross-stakes 
is driven in securely, when a rail is pushed 
or driven in with the hand, in an inclined 
position, resting on the crotch. Another 





. . . ‘ 
pair of stakes is driven in over the end of 


the rail just set in, and a second rail is put 


in place. Such a fence can be built very 
quickly, will last for a season, readily turn 
almost any stock, and takes up much less 
room than a ‘‘worm”™ fence. <A fence of 
this sort is well suited to a side-hill. D. Z. E. 
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Staying Newly Set Trees. 
> 


A very satisfactory support for a leaning 
young tree, and one that bends with the pre- 


A PROP FOR A YOUNG TREE, 


vailing wind, is made by driving a stake at a 
little distance from the tree so inclined that 
the top will reach just beyond the body of the 
tree when the latter is upright. The tree 1s 
forced into position, a leather strap is placed 
around it, and the ends nailed to the stake. 
The strap should not be so short as to bind 
the tree, and it may be further tightened 
by forcing the stake down and driving a 
wedge on the upper side. 


Do Potatoes Sport ? 


>_> 

We have a letter from a correspondent in 
Wisconsin, concerning a new potato. He 
had been cultivating a blue variety, and on 
digging the crop, found in one hill a sin- 
gle potato that was entirely white ; this was 
attached to the same stem (or ‘ root,” as he 
ealls it) with one of the usual blue color. 
This is a case of what is called ‘‘ bud-varia- 
tion,” of which there are many well known 
instances. A particular bud upon a tree or 
plant, without any assignable cause, will 
produce either leaves, flowers, or fruit, differ- 
ent from those borne by the rest of the plant. 
The bearing of nectarines by a peach tree, 
the production of a red rose upon a bush of 
a yellow variety, are among well known ex- 
amples of this kind of variation. The po- 
tato, though we call it a tuber, is really a 
stem or branch, much modified, it is true, 
but it follows the laws of stem growth, and 
even ‘‘sports” as stems occasionally do. Nu- 
merous cases are recorded in England of the 
production of new varieties of potatoes in 
this manner. Several are known to have 
taken place in this country, notably the 
“Late Rose.” which is a ‘‘sport” from the 
‘* Early Rose,” and differing from it in foli- 
age, and in a marked manner in the time of 
ripening. To the occurrence of such bud 
variations is due the common belief that po- 
tatoes will ‘‘ mix in the hill.” Whenever 
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Fairs for the Sale of Stock. 
a 

Nearly every county in England holds one 
or more Cattle Fairs weekly or fortnightly, 
and notwithstanding the amusing account 
the Vicar of Wakefield gives of the cheating of 
poor ‘* Moses” in a horse trade at one of these 
fairs, the sales are usually honestly conducted, 
and the opportunity of buying and selling 
proves a great advantage to farmers, to say 
nothing of the benefits derived from social 
intercourse. Here they have the opportunity 
of talking over their crops, the best methods 
of cultivation, the state of the markets in 
general throughout the kingdom, and what- 
ever else may interest them. Several at- 
tempts have been made to hold similar fairs 
in the United States, but without success. 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan have decided to 
hold a Cattle Fair at Toledo. Pedigreed stock, 
catalogued and priced, are alone allowed 
entry for exhibition and sale. Why should 
not the fair be so general, that the farmers 
could bring any sort of stock, even toa single 
horse, bullock, cow, sheep, pig, or fowl? 
Then the whole community would be interest- 
ed and benefited, and each person could buy 
or sell what he wanted, let the number of 
animals be few ormany. This is the manner 
in which the English fair is conducted, and 
it may be that it is the only way to make 
it a success throughout this country. 


—_— 


Lime, Milk of Lime, Lime-Water. 
> 

In answering certain inquiries about the use 
of lime, we were met by the fact that some 
of the important properties of this common 
mineral were not generally understood. Aside 
from being an important constituent in the 
rocks, and consequently of soils, it, in some 
of its forms, plays an important part in our 
domestic economy. But few other minerals 
appear in such varied forms as limestone. 
The purest statuary marble, the coarsest 
marble used in buildings, the wonderful Ice- 
land spar, and a vast number of other min- 
erals, known only to mineralogists, are only 
forms of carbonate of lime. When any of 
these are kept for some time at a red heat, 
the carbonic acid is driven off and lime is left. 
Practically, in burning lime, a common lime- 
stone is used. If a lump of lime be ex- 
posed to the air, it will in time attract atmos- 
pheric moisture, soon swell up, and fall to 
pieces. If we pour water upon a lump of 
lime, adding a very little at a time, it will 
soon become hot, then swell up, crack open, 
and finally, though a great deal of water has 
been added, it becomes a fine, perfectly dry 
powder—much more bulky than was the 
lump of lime at first. What becomes of the 
water? It combines with the lime ; it ceases 
to be liquid, but uniting with the lime forms 
a solid, the Hydrate of Lime, also called 
Calcium Hydrate, and popularly known as 
slaked-lime. If we stir some of the slaked- 
lime with water, as in making white-wash, 
we form what is called milk of lime. This is 
merely Hydrate of Lime in more or less water. 
If the milk of lime is allowed to stand a few 
hours. the lime will have settled at the bot- 
tom, leaving a perfectly clear liquid above. 

If this clear liquid be tasted, it will be found 
to have avery strong taste; if shaken with 


such a “sport” occurs, it should be kept | an oil, such as olive oil, it will form a sort of 


and planted, as it may prove valuable. 


soap, and though very clear, it has positive 
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properties. This liquid is lime-water, that 
is, water holding in solution all the lime that 
it can possibly dissolve. At ordinary tem- 
peratures, lime requires 700 parts of water to 
dissolve it. That is, a lump of lime weighing 
2 pound, requires 700 pounds of water, or 

bout 88 gallons of water, to dissolve it. Lime- 
yater is a saturated solution of lime; in other 
words, it contains all the lime it can be made 
totake up. A pint of lime-water, at 60°, has in 
solution between nine and ten grains of lime, 
most substances dissolve more readily in hot 
than in cold water ; lime, on the contrary, is 
less soluble in hot than in cold water. At 32 
water dissolves twice as much lime as it does 
when heated to 212°. 

If we take perfectly clear lime-water ina 
wine-glass, and by means of a straw, a glass 
tube, or any similar tube, breathe into it, 
throwing the air from our lungs through the 
tube, so that it will bubble through the lime- 
water, the liquid will soon be cloudy, then 
milky, and if set aside, the lime that was in 
the lime-water will settle as carbonate of 
lime. The carbonic acid in the breath having 
changed the lime into insoluble carbonate. 
If we expose lime-water to the air, a film 
will soon form upon the surface; this will 
sink to the bottom; another film will be 
formed, and so on, until the liquid shows no 
trace of lime. The carbonic acid, which is 
always present in the atmosphere, changes 
the lime in the lime-water into the carbonate 
of lime, which is nearly insoluble in water, 
and forms a film. 


—=——_ ——- 


The Sheep Scab. 
=e 

Scab in sheep is one of the most trouble- 
some diseases with which the shepherd has 
to contend. The cause of the disease is a 
minute insect, Acaris scabiei, which bur- 
rows under the epidermis, producing irri- 
tation of the skin. Small watery blisters 
soon form, which finally become dry and en- 
crusted, forming the scab proper. These be- 
ing produced in various parts of the body, 
cause the wool to become matted, and the 
sheep, to relieve the itching or irritation, rub 
against fences, posts, etc., and tear their 
wool into shreds, giving them a wretched 
appearance. The disease is rapidly spread 
in a flock where healthy sheep come in 
contact with these fences, posts, etc., for the 
eggs of the mite, or the mite itself, may 
be readily transferred from the sheep to 
the fence and from the fence to sheep again. 
Hence it will hardly be necessary to caution 
against allowing healthy sheep to be in the 
same pen or field with scabby ones. The 
only method of ridding the diseased sheep of 
the scab is, to dip them into a liquid which 
will penetrate and soften the scabby portions, 
and even then it is often necessary to rub 
these places with something rough, to open 
the scabs, and let the liquid take effect. A 
sheep dip made of one ounce of sulphur and 
four of tobacco to a gallon of water, has been 
found very effective. In the water, which 
should be at the boiling point, steep tobacco 
stems or leaves, and add the sulphur later; 
then allow the liquid to cool down, when the 
sheep may be immersed. os VW wD: 


ie. 


Many farmers do not fully appreciate the 
value of peas for pigs. Swine make rapid 
growth when fed on peas, and when fatten- 
ed they produce firm pork and lard. In some 
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localities the pea-weevil does so much damage 
that the cultivation of peas on a large scale 
has been abandoned, but even then, if the 
peas can be fed out before November, the 
presence of the insects in them does not 
effect their making a good feed. Peas are 
-asy to raise, and to save the trouble of 
handling them, the pigs may be turned into 
the field, if desirable, while the vines are 
green and before the peas become hard. This, 
however, is not so economical a method of 
feeding as cutting the vines when the pods 
are well formed. Peas and corn in equal 
quantities make an excellent grain ration for 
fattening purposes. Pea-vines properly cured 
make first-rate fodder for sheep, and the ma- 
nure made by stock fed on this ration is very 
rich. Where peas are grown on a large scale, 
there should be two or three sowings, especi- 
ally if they are to be fed on the vines and 
while green. <A trial of this method of fur- 
nishing good food to swine is usually repeated. 


cates ce 
A Gate Latch. 
> 
Mr. ‘‘A. J. M.,” Washington, Pa., sends us a 
sketch and description of a gate fastening. It 
is simple, easily constructed and applied, and 
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Fig. 1.—LatcH IN POSITION, 


very durable. It can be made of old buggy 
springs, or any flat steel,and should be one inch 
broad by */:.-inch thick, and about 18 inches 
long, at the distance of four inches from the 
lower end. The lever is slightly bent, and has 
two screw or bolt holes for fastening (fig. 2), 








Fig. 3. Fig. 2. 
Eight inches of the top portion is rounded and 
bent at right angles. The upper part passes 
through a narrow mortise in the head-post of 
the gate (fig.1). A flat staple,large enough to go 
over the spring, holds it in place. An iron hook 
(fig. 3), driven into the post, holds the latch. 
A wooden lever, bolted to the top board of 
the gate (fig. 4), enables a person on horseback 
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to open or close the gate. This latch can be 
applied to any kind of a gate, and is especi- 
ally desirable in yards or gardens, when, 
by the addition of a chain and weight, one 












































Fig. 4.—Latcn with 1% 1P LEVER. 


may always feel that the gate is securely 
closed. The latch does not cost more than 
30 cents, and if properly made and put on 
will Jast as long as the gate. 


—_— $< 


The Variegated White-rock Cress. 
> 


It is not often that we meet with a plant 
which is equally ornamental in both leaves and 
flowers. The variegated form of the White- 
rock Cress (Arabis albida) performs this part 
as completely as any plant within our ac- 
quaintance. There is much difference among 
European writers as to the proper name of 
the plant, some calling it Arabis albida, and 
others A. alpina, but the name White-rock 
Cress, avoids all difficulty. The ordinary 
form of the plant has dull green leaves, 
which in the variety are distinctly edged with 
white. The leaves form very handsome, com- 
pact and regular rosettes, which well adapt 
it to growing upon rock-work, or for use as 
edgings for small beds. The plant is a native 
of the mountains of Europe, and appears to 
be perfectly hardy. Indeed we have had it 
for the last 12 or 15 years in all sorts of 
localities, and have found it to be quite at 
home wherever placed. It is especially use- 
ful upon rock-work, where it adapts itself to 
the situation, and if placed where it can fall 
over the edge of a ledge, it is especially beau- 
tiful. In early spring the rosettes of leaves 
throw up stems about six inches high, at the 
top of which is a cluster of large flowers, 
which are especially noticeable for their pure 
whiteness. When the flowers disappear, the 
main plant forms other rosettes, the leaves of 
which, being broadly edged with white, are 
showy all through the season, and serve to 
make the rock-work attractive. It isa plant 
that may be easily forced, and if the clump 
is potted and kept cool, during the early part 
of the winter, and then brought into a mod- 
erate heat, it will soon show its copious clus- 
ters of pure white flowers. Still its chief use 
is upon a rock-work, and as a plant for such 
situations it has no superior. 

a al 


POULTRYMEN are sometimes troubled with 
partial blindness in their young chickens, oc- 
casioned, possibly, by too little variety in their 
food. The eyelids in the morning are stuck 
together so firmly, that the chicken can not 
open them without assistance. When both 
eyes are in this condition, the chicken can 
not feed with facility, as it has to be guided 
by hearing and smell; therefore loses flesh 
for want of food, droops, and dies. These 
drooping chicks can often be saved by having 
their heads dipped in clean water and the eyes 
washed open. They then see readily, devour 
their rations greedily, and begin to gain flesh, 
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A Cheap and Convenient Chicken Coop. 


> 

Mr. ‘‘A. B. D.” of N. C., sends usa sketch of 
a cheap and convenient chicken coop, which 
he has often used: Sink the barrel on its 
side three inches in the ground, and fill in 
enough earth on each side of it to keep the 
barrel from rocking, placing the remainder 
of the earth inside for the little chicks 
to scratch in. Split a board into five pieces, 
having one of them several inches longer 
than the others, for a door strip. Sharpen 
one end of each, and drive four pieces firmly 
into the ground, close up to the chine. Near 








A BARREL COOP; 


the top of the two center pieces nail,a small 
strip across, as shown in the engraving. Slide 
the long piece in, and the coop is complete. 
If there should be no bottom to the barrel, 
place thatend against a fence or fowl] house. 
This makes the coop more secure. For every 
new brood of chicks, change the earth inside 
the barrel, to keep the bottom fresh and clean. 


—a— — 


Wagon Rack. 


There are many small farms on which it 
would not pay to have a regular hay wagon, 
and an ordinary wagon could be made to an- 
swer the purpose by using a rack like the 
Any farmer 
in 


one shown in the engraving. 
familiar with tools can make this rack 
about two hours. The two pieces, b, b, are 
2 by 38-inch pine, either rough or planed, and 
overrun the wagon box, at both ends, five 


inches to a foot. They are laid on the 2-inch 





A WAGON, 


HAY RACK FOR 


side, so as to have three inches to bear the 
strain. The cross-pieces, 2 by 3-inch, ¢, ¢, are 
laid across the top of the other pieces, on the 
2-inch surface. Inch holes are bored at 
a, a, a, a, into which are driven tough hick- 
ory pins, about 14 or 16 inches long, fitting 
into the four corners of the wagon-body, to 
keep the frame in place. The pieces, d, d, d, d, 
are strong 6-inch pine boards, securely nailed 
to the cross-pieces. They prevent the hay, 
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| large the base of the load. 


For large wagons, 
use 3 by 4-inch pieces or 2-inch plank, 


about 4 inches wide. D. Z. E. 
Black Polled Cattle in the South. 
> 


A herd of Shorthorn, Hereford and Black 
Polled Cattle were taken to Texas in the 
spring of 1882. In acclimating there, all 
cattle from the more Northern States suffer 
a considerable loss. In this case, the deaths 
in Shorthorns and Herefords were about fifty 
per cent, proving that these two breeds 
were equally hardy. The loss of Black Polled 
animals was only about twenty-five per cent. 
If this less loss, in future transfers of cattle 
to Texas, should hold true, the Black Polled 
will be sought far more eagerly than ever, 
and probably take precedence in that region. 
We think, however, that the losses in Short- 
horns and Herefords may be greatly lessened 
with proper care, Bulls only should be taken 
there, and these in the autumn, when not 
over six to nine months old at the time. They 
ought not to be overfed in rearing, but kept 
growing simply in a good, ordinary way— 
never stuffed as is often done with young 
animals to force their growth, and render 
them more attractive to the eye, like young 
steers fed for the butcher. After arrival in 
Texas, these young bulls should be housed in 
summer as well as in winter, given one or 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of wood ashes, 
and of pulverized charcoal once a week, with 
lumps of rock salt constantly before them to 
lick as desired. It is not worth while—at 
least at present—for the Texan ranchemen to 
undertake to keep thorough-bred females to 
rear pure-blooded stock; for considering all 
risks and expenses, it is cheaper and better 
for them to purchase males only at the North. 
The half-product from these make excellent 
steers, and when it comes to three-fourths 
and seven-eighths of an infusion of improved 
blood, they do quite as well on the average, 
as if thorough-bred, and can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from them when in market. 


- EEO EEE 


Roots and Pit Th2m. 


> 

One great objection to the raising of root 
crops for winter and spring feeding, is the sup- 
posed difficulty of wintering them. If they 
have to be stored in the house or barn-cellar, 
below the stables, to keep them from freez- 
ing. and carried by hand every day to the 
stables, it is an expensive process. The roots 


Rais2 


are apt to heat in large piles, and some of 
them rot. For the first time, last November, 
we tried the experiment of wintering beets, 
turnips, and carrots, in a long narrow pit 
near the stable door. The ground selected 
was a gravelly loam, naturally well drained. 
The surface soil was removed to the depth of 
a foot or more, about six feet in width, and 
of sufficient length to take in the crop. The 
roots were dropped into the pit from the cart 
as they came from the field, and piled 
in common roof-shape, to shed rain well. 
They were then covered with a foot of bog- 
hay, and a layer of earth and sods placed 
upon the hay, about six inches in thickness, 
The roots were three feet in depth from the 
apex downward. Occasional ventilators 
were left in the roof, to be stopped with hay 
in the coldest weather. The pit was not 
opened until February, and the roots came 
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April and in May as when they were dropped 
into the pit. A frost-proof root cellar, on the 
same level with the stable floor, might keep 
roots as well, but certainly no better, and it 
is more expensive. The pit, close to the sta- 
bles, can be extemporized on every farm, 
and this great luxury for cattle in spring 
time, provided by all. Analysis does not 
show a very high nutritive value for the 
roots, but it is possible they may add to the 
value of the hay, cotton-seed, and linseed 
meal, and the grains and other rations usu- 
ally fed with them. They certainly improve 
the thrift of cattle, and increase the quantity 
and quality of the milk and butter. Do not 
fail to try a patch of beets this season. 
CONNECTICU2. 

——— 


A Barbed Wire Gate. 


Mr. “E. R. B.,” Prince Edwards Island, 
sends usasketch of a gate he has used for sev- 
eral years. It is light, cheap, and easily made. 
The uprights are 3} by 2 inches, the horizon- 
tals 12 or 13 feet long, by 34 by 2 inches, all 
of pine. The horizontals are mortised into 





A WIRE GATE, 


the uprights, the bolts of the hinges strength- 
ening the joints. The barbed wires prevent 
animals from reaching over and through 
the gate. To put in and tighten the wires, 
bore a 8-inch hole in the upright, pass the 
wires through, 1 or 2 inches projecting, plug 
up tightly with a wooden pin, and bend 
down the ends of the wire. Measure the 
distance to the other upright and cut the wire 
two inches longer. Pass the wire through the 
hole and tighten with pincers. When the 
wire is stretched, plug up with a wooden pin 
and then bend down the wire. If the wire 
stretches it can be tightened very easily. 
SS 
Kinds of Feed for Butter. 
The practice of constructing warm barns, 
and arranging stock and crops for the mak- 
ing of winter butter, is increasing, and can 
be extended almost indefinitely, under favor- 
able conditions. The great majority of our 
dairy farmers cease milking in October or 
November, and there is very little butter 
made for market, during the season of barn 
and stack feeding. <A period of five months 
every vear isa blank in the dairy business, 
With suitable feed and shelter, ne doubt 
the milking season can be prolonged sev- 
eral months, with increased profit to the 
dairy farmer. To the men who are aiming at 
this result, and are sending fresh butter of 
the gilt-edged stamp to market, through the 
winter, the question of feed becomes a very 
important one. At a recent convention of 
the customers of the creameries in Connecti- 
cut, cow-feed was under discussion, and all 
agreed in the following important particu- 
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etc., from getting on the wheels, and also en- | out in perfect condition, as crispand juicy in | lars :—‘‘Cotton-seed meal is not desirable ; 
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while, in very small quantities, it may do no 
harm, it is sure, if largely fed, to injure the 
quality of the butter, making it more greasy, 
giving it a flat taste, and knocking the flavor 
out.” Assuming this to be correct, it is only 
a caveat against the excessive use of cotton- 
seed meal. We have used this article years 
ago, and are now using it, and know of noth- 
ing so good at the same cost to increase the 
flow of milk. There is probably no other 
feed in common use that makes such valuable 
manure. The daily rations of a Jersey cow 
are one quart of cotton-seed meal, in the 
morning, one quart at noon, and a half bushel 
of sliced beets, with three feeds daily of all 
the good hay she will eat. Fed at the rate 
of six quarts a day, with only hay rations, 
we presume the record of the creamery is 
correct. The butter is hard, and of good 
color, and excellent flavor. 

Again :—“ Ensilage is a risky feed, not yet 
sufficiently tested to be safely used by cream- 
ery patrons.” This may serve to abate the 
zeal of our ensilage enthusiasts, and cause 
them to wait a little before they add to their 
silos. ‘‘ Rye bran is to be severely let alone.” 
Again, ‘‘Corn meal stands at the head of 
grain feeds, though it should be fed carefully, 
unless mixed with wheat feed, middlings or 
shorts, which are given the next place.” 
Four bushels of corn and one of oats, ground 
together, were recommended by one of the 
most experienced dairymen present. This, 
we think, will commend itself to the good 
sense of all farmers who have ever fed much 
meal to their cows, and should be a strong 
argument with them to enlarge the acreage 
of their corn crop this year. Corn can be 
raised at a profit in New England, notwith- 
standing the competition of the prairie States, 
and the cheap freights. ‘‘ Green corn fodder, 
to secure the best results, should be wilted 
twenty-four hours before feeding.” 

These results, reached unanimously by a 
company of thrifty farmers, wise enough 
so unite their forces in sustaining a ‘‘ cream- 
ery,” and whose pecuniary interests compel 
careful observation, should have great weight 
with all our dairymen. Too many of our 
farmers rely altogether upon old pasture 
for the support of their cows in summer. 
It might pay much better to supplement the 
grass with cottoi-seed meal, or corn meal 
and middlings, to feed higher in winter, 
and to keep cows that you could milk ten 
months in the year. ‘‘ Prove all things ; hold 
fast that which is good.” 


=o 


A Substantial Hog Trough. 
_ 


A hog trough does not last long if not well 
protected, and fastened securely in place. I 
consider from four to five feet a convenient 
length. For a substantial, durable trough, 
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A CHEAP AND STRONG TROUGH 


I use well-seasoned two-inch pine plank. 
Some employ oak, which 1s unnecessary when 
the trough has its edges shod or rimmed 
with iron, as they always should be, to pre- 
vent the hogs from destroying them. The 
ends must be securely nailed in place, and to 
make an extra strong trough, run iron rods, 
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with threads and burrs, through the ends, 
outside of the trough proper. When the 
trough begins to leak, the burrs can be tight- 
ened. Cross-pieces should be nailed on, to 
prevent the hogs from interfering with each 
other while eating. Oak strips can be used, 
or better still, iron cross-pieces screwed to 
the edges of the trough. D. Z. E. 


A Sand Sifter. 

——— 

To sift sand for building chimneys, making 
walks, ete., sink a tight box (4 by 6 feet, and 
3 feet deep). into the ground about 6 inches. 
Set a 4 by 6-inch post, 6 feet long, 2 feet from 








A SIFTING POLE. 


the side of the box, and another post, the same 
size, 6 feet from the first. Nail anarrow plank 
firmly on the top of the farther post, and let 
it extend over the box. Bore a hole in the 
plank and fasten it to the top of the nearest 
post, with a rod or a large nail. Fasten the 
sieve to the end of the plank, letting it hang 
down about a foot into the box. Fill the box 
with water to within a foot of the top. Shovel 
the sand into the sieve, and shake the plank 
slightly and the clean sand will settle in the 
water. The sieve will need cleaning out 
occasionally. Remove the sand as it fills the 
box. Two boys can with this contrivance 
easily sift one hundred bushels of sand per 





day. W. T. W., GIBSONVILLE, N. C. 
—_— 
Farm Mortgages. 
BY H. A. HAIGH, 
te 


A mortgage of real estate is, according to 
the common law, a conveyance of land, for 
the purpose of securing the payment of a 
debt, or the performance of some other act, 
upon the condition that if the debt is paid, 
or the other act performed, the conveyance 
shall become void. It affects a transfer of 
the legal title to the land, which becomes 
absolute on failure of the condition. For- 
merly it consisted often of two instruments 
—a deed or absolute conveyance of: the land, 
and a defeasance or agreement to deed the 
land back again when the condition is per- 
formed. This definition of a mortgage is 
practically correct as applied to mortgages 
in America at the present time, except that 
in about one-half the States—including New 
York and others, mostly in the West—a 
mortgage does not now affect a transfer of 
the legal title from the mortgagor, but is re- 
garded only as a pledge or security, and gives 
to the mortgagee only an interest, in the na- 
ture of a lien, upon the land.* 





* In the following States a mortgage affects a transfer 
of the legal title: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut. Il- 
linois. Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire. New Jersey. North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Inthe last mentioned State, trust deeds 
are used instead of mortgages. In Delaware, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri. the mortgagor is the legal owner 
until a breach of the condition. and possession is taken. 
In the following States a mortgage does not convey the 
legal title. but is merely a pledge or security for the 
payment of money: California, Colorado, Dakota, 
Georgia, Florida. Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin, 





In old times,in England,the mortgagee took 
possession of the land, and had the profits of 
it for the use of the money which he loaned 
on it. Ata later date, it became customary 
for the mortgagor to remain in possession, 
but the mortgagee could enter, and have full 
title the moment the condition was broken, 
even though the amount loaned was grossly 
inadequate to the value of the land. Ata 
still later date, the Courts of Equity began 
to give relief in such cases, by allowing the 
mortgagor to redeem his property on paying 
the debt, with interest and costs. This re- 
lief was called the equity of redemption, and 
it was afterwards so frequently given, that 
it finally became an established right, and 
is now universally recognized. At the pres- 
ent time, it is not generally possible for the 
mortgagee to get title to the land without 
making use of a legal procedure, called fore- 
closure, by which this equity of redemption, 
after due notice, is barred or cut off, and the 
land is sold at public sale (to the mortgagee, 
if he chooses to bid highest), and from the 
proceeds the debt is paid, and the overplus, 
if any, given to the mortgagor. Here is a 
fine illustration of the universal principle of 
development which is ever operating to bring 
the law to a higher standard of justice. 

In form, a niortgage is very similar toa 
deed, with the addition of a provision, called 
the defeasance clause, that if a certain con- 
dition is fulfilled, the instrument shall be- 
come void. <A powerof sale is often added, 
which enables the mortgagee, in case of de- 
fault, to obtain relief without the expense 
and delay of a bill in Chancery. The same 
formalities of executing and recording are 
essential with mortgages as with deeds. The 
wife should join in a mortgage of her hus- 
band’s lands, otherwise it will not affect her 
dower interest. In a mortgage given for the 
purchase money of land, it is not generally 
necessary for the wife to join. This is made 
so by express enactment in some States ; in 
others a vendor’s lien for the purchase price 
obtains on a sale of land, and prevents the 
dower interest from attaching. The condi- 
tion which, when performed, will render the 
mortgage void, is usually the payment of 
money with interest. It may, with equal 
validity, be any other lawful act. If no rate 
of interest is mentioned, the legal one may 
be charged. This varies in the different 
States, from six to ten per cent per annum, 
In New York and the East generally, it is six 
per cent. In the West, itis from seven to 
ten per cent. If no time of payiug the in- 
terest is mentioned, it cannot be collected 
until the mortgage is due. If no time of 
paying the principal is mentioned, it is pay- 
able on demand. Where interest is due in 
instalments, as annually or semi-annually, 
etc., it is in some States provided that if such 
instalments are not paid when due, interest 
may be charged upon them at the rate the 
principal bears. This amounts to about the 
same as compound interest, and counts up 
pretty fast. A note or bond usually accom- 
panies a mortgage, but this is not essential. 
The effect of it is to make the mortgagor 
personally liable for the debt, so that, if on 
foreclosure, the property should not sell for 
as much as the debt, the mortgagee could 
have recourse against the mortgagor person- 
ally for the balance. Stipulations of various 
kinds are common in mortgages—as that the 
mortgagor shall keep the property insured 
for the benefit of the mortgagee; that he 
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shall pay all taxes on the property, and on 
failing, the mortgagee may do so, and have 
the amount of the same added to the princi- 
pal; that the costs of foreclosure, if such 
becomes necessary, shall be paid by the 
mortgagor, or that on failure to perform any 
of the conditions or stipulations in the mort- 
gage, the whole debt, with interest, shall at 
All these are valid, 


once become due. 
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A Tomato Trellis. 
BY PICKET. 
> 
A tomato trellis which never fails to give 
satisfaction, is shown in the engravings. The 
standards or legs are made of 1 by 15-inch 
stuff, 3 feet long, and tapering slightly toward 
the top. The slats are selected lath. Figure 1 
is an end view of the trellis in position; fig. 2 
shows the trellis folded. Wires extend across 
the top of the trellis, and when in position 
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Fig. 1.—END VIEW OF TRELLIS. 


loop over the ends of the standards, and 
hold it at the proper width. The standards 
are fastened together where they cross with 
4-inch bolts, two inches long. Two lengths 
of the trellis are sufficient for three tomato 
plants. It may be placed in position when 
the plants have attained a hight of six 
or eight inches. At the end of each sea- 
son, after the crop is gathered, the trellises 
are taken up, given a coat of paint, folded 
and packed away in a dry place. This form 


Fig. 2.—THE TRELLIS FOLDED. 


of trellis has the advantages of strength, 
lightness, and portability. 

When tomatoes are set in rich, heavy soil, 
they run to vine more than to fruit, and con- 
siderable pruning will be necessary, to keep 
them from running over the sides of this 
trellis and falling to the ground. We be- 
lieve that tomatoes are greatly benefited by 


judicious pruning when the growth is rank. 


soo 


Rock-Bed for Ferns. 
> 

A rock-bed for ferns can be easily made in 
any out-of-the-way corner, and the more 
damp and shady the place selected, the bet- 
ter the ferns will grow. The ground should 
first be prepared by covering it to a depth of 
two inches with coal ashes and broken bits 
On this 
bed place various sized stones in an irregular 
pile, so that they do not lay close together. 
The interstices are filled in with soil brought 
from the woods, and planted with wild ferns. 


of brick, crockery, or small stones. 
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growing in their new home as green and 
fresh as if they had not been disturbed. 
Quite a variety of ferns can be found ina 
small extent of woods, some but an inch or 
two in hight, and others with long waving 
plumes. Besides ferns, there are some vines 
to be found in all woods, which are very 
graceful, growing over the stones. Moss also 
should be brought in among the other treas- 
ures, and placed around the ferns, for, besides 
adding much to the beauty of the bed, it 
keeps the fern roots moist. The bed should 
be sprinkled every evening or two after sun- 
down, and water frequently poured gently 
around the roots and over the stones, so that 
it will run down into the crevices where the 
roots have made their way. READER. 
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Scotch Shorthorns. 


— 

The Shorthorns bred in Aberdeen and other 
northern Scotch counties, during the last 
half-century, have proved thrifty, hardy, 
and profitable—among the best, in fact, of 
all those reared in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the same period, The reason of this is, 
that they are never pampered, but brought 
up exactly as other cattle. There is one 
point of difference between the Scotch and 
English methods of treatment, and this is, 
that in Scotland they allow the heifer to 
bring her first calf at 24 to 30 months of age, 
while in England, the rule is at about 36 
months. The cows are generally good milk- 
ers, and the calf is suffered to run with its 
dam until it is six to seven months old. In 
the winter it is fed on turnips, straw, and a 
little bran and linseed or other meal. By 
this method, stock is reared at a moderate 
cost, and at present prices pays the farmer a 
handsome profit when sold. Some American 
breeders prefer the Scotch to the English 
Shorthorns, and have made large importa- 
tions of the former, particularly in Kentucky 
and farther West. They consider the Scotch 
cattle more hardy, but we must await the 
rearing of the young stock, for years to 
come, to ascertain if this is true. 

=_— 
Money in Heavy Horses, 
> 

The prices of the larger breeds of farm 
horses, those for city cart and truck work keep 
well up in our markets, and the supply is 
said to be not nearly equal to the demand. 
It is also noted that the price of this class of 
horses has advanced in England, and a few, 
particularly fancied for breeding purposes, 
have risen beyond all former prices. It is re- 
ported that 650 guineas ($3,250) has been re- 
fused for a black filly, while two three-year 
colts were sold at 500 guineas each ($2,500), 
and 500 guineas ($2,500), has been refused for 
this season's hire of a famous stallion. These 
are extraordinary prices, but even mares and 
stallions of a more common rank are selling 
at from $300 to $1,500 in both Great Britain 
and the United We hope that 
the extensive horse-breeding establishments 
now forming on the great Western plains 
will, in a few years, be so successful as to sell 
horses of a superior quality at lower figures 
than those prevailing at present. Our popu- 
ation is now growing so rapidly that even this 
increase in horse-breeding will not keep pace 
with its wants. This business our farmers 
may rely upon. as being a safe and profitable 
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Evaporating, Canning, Cooking, and 
Exporting Squashes. 


BY J. J. H. 
— 


GREGORY. 


Within a few years, a large business has 
been developed in the Eastern States in the 
evaporating and canning of squashes. These 
processes enable housewives to bridge the in- 
terval between spring and fall, and bring this 
fine vegetable to their tables in the form of 
pie all the year. When carefully put up, the 
evaporated squash makes as good a pie as 
when used fresh-gathered from the vine. 
The extent of the canning business may be 
inferred from the fact that when, in its in- 
fancy, I supplied a Boston firm with thirty 
tons of squashes, from which the seeds had 
been removed, to be used for this purpose, 
they informed me that they had already used 
for canning three hundred tons that season. 
A single suggestion, drawn from personal 
experience, to those who may find a market 
for their seeded squashes: When sending 
them by railroad, unless the weather is 
below freezing, be sure and have the door of 
the car open an inch or two, for squashes, 
when seeded, are very apt to develop heat. 
A word about the cooking of the hard-shelled 
varieties. Do not attempt to remove the shell, 
but, after breaking to a convenient size, cook 
by steam, instead of boiling. In bringing it 
to the table, the flesh is generally scraped 
from the shell, but this is not the best way. 
To preserve the fine grain of the squash, and 
keep its dryness, bring it to the table on the 
shell, and soserve it, with the shell as anatural 
dish. We have oysters on the shell; and why 
not squash? The old saying that ‘‘ the nearer 
the bone, the sweeter the meat,” may or may 
not be true, but we know from personal ex- 
perience, dating from the time when we could 
first handle a knife with safety, that the 
nearer the shell, the finer, richer, and dryer 
is the squash. 

Squashes cannot be raised successfully in 
the British Islands, although the average 
temperature there is higher than ours. That 
period of intense heat which we call our ‘“‘corn 
weather,” is unknown to the English, and 
hence they cannot succeed in the open ground 
with our hot-weather loving plants, such as 
beans, corn, melons,cucumbers, and squashes, 

In answer to my inquiry how the English 
people liked our American squashes, the re- 
ply came that my agent had no means of 
knowing, for, as far as he had been able to 
ascertain, the whole shipment had been 
bought up by shop-keepers to show as curi- 
osities in their windows. Further correspon- 
dence developed the fact that if they could 
be sold in Covent Garden Market at a shilling 
(twenty-five cents) apiece, very likely a large 
business could be done in them. I shipped 
my squashes by way of Liverpool, and the 
transportation overland from that port to 
London cost as much as the freight across 
the Atlantic; this, in addition to the other 
expenses, would have so much reduced the 
profits that at twenty-five cents each the 
margin on squashes, costing twenty dollars 
per ton in this country, would have been too 
small to make the business inviting. Now 
that we have direct communication by 
steamer with London, it would be wise for 
some enterprising Yankee to try the experi- 
ment again. I would advise the shipping of 
none but the hard-shelled varieties, and only 


, If carefully transplanted, they will keep on | one for years to come. | the ripest of these. 
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Stone Bridges. 


> 

The most durable bridges are made of 
stone, which is preferable to wood for this 
purpose, even if the expense is one-third 
greater. A small, well-built stone bridge 
will last for at least fifty years, while one of 
wood will need renewing twice in that 
period, to say nothing of occasional repairs. 
When a stone bridge is out of repair, it is 
only necessary to readjust the displaced 
stone ; with a wooden structure, the decayed 
portions are, for the purpose of repairing, 
worse than useless. For streams, where the 
yater, during the heaviest freshets, will all 
pass through an opening three feet wide and 
two feet high, stone bridges should be built. 
Larger bridges of this material are frequently 
met with, but they are expensive, especially 
if flat stones for covering are difficult to ob- 
tain. A section of a bridge, constructed 
wholly of flat stone, is shown in the engrav- 
ing. When it is difficult to obtain stones 
wide enough to cover the top, let a course of 
flat stone, along each side, project inward 




















//, rounded by pith. 


CROSS-SECTION OF A STONE BRIDGE, 


4 classes. 


ing. They will, with the greatest ease, carry 
heavy riders up the steepest ascent. The 
Poitou donkey is the most square built and 
strongest ; the Gascon is taller, slighter, and 
of amore elegant shape. Some of the notable 
points of the former are a thick frizzled coat, 
long hair on the legs, from the knee down, 
and a thick growth of the same inside and 
around the ears. This is supposed to indi- 
cate strength of constitution, and there may 
be something in the claim that long thick 
hair preserves the donkey’s skin from ce: 
tain diseases. The best stallions are wort: 
from 3,000 to 4,000 francs ($600 to $800). 
Donkeys of the smaller breeds may be had 
for from $40 up to $50 each, but such are 
not worth importing into the United States. 
We want only the largest and best, and it is 
most profitable to breed from these alone. 


ae 


The Stems of Plants, 


<—_— 

An examination of the structure of a 
plant stem of any kind shows that woody 
tissue, in some form, is an indispensable con- 
stituent. Its arrangement and nature varies 
greatly, but it-isalways present in the mature 
stem, although in many cases it would hardly 
be recognized as such. This variation in the 


/ arrangement of the wood has been made the 


basis for a division of stems into two great 
In one the wood is in concentric 
rings around the pith, and is itself surrounded 
by a layer of bark. Each year’s growth 


, forms a new ring of wood outside that of the 


year previous, and completely enclosing it. 


, Hence such stems are called exogens, or out- 


side growers. This structure is easily seen 


Z in any so-called woody plant, and is typified 


in our Northern forest trees. Figure 1 is a 


Yj, cross-section of such a stem, of three years’ 
growth. The other class produces its wood 


in the form of isolated fibres or threads, sur- 
The new wood, or fibres, 
appears in the center of the stem, reaches 
maturity in the first year, and never in- 
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| from its density and low vitality, conveys 
only a little sap; and this part of the stem 


Fig. 2.—SECTION OF ENDOGENOUS STEM. 


has no very important share in the work 
of the plant, save to strengthen the more 
active regions. This is shown by the fact 
that the vital operations go on undisturbed 
after the heart-wood has entirely disappear- 


ed. But the stem not only carries crude ma- 


terials to the leaves, but distributes the plant 
food which is there prepared. 


here that new growth always takes place. 


From a physiological standpoint, the most 
important parts of the stem are the sap-wood 
and the inner layer of the bark. We have 
spoken of these regions as they oceur in our 
woody plants of the class of outside grow- 
ers, but each woody fibre of the inside 
grower has corresponding regions which per- 
The same general 
laws apply to both exogenous and endoge- 


form a similar function. 


nous stems. 


Besides acting as a conduit for the passage 
of sap, the stem bears aloft into light and 
air such parts of the plant, as the leaves and 
fruit, to which these conditions are neces- 
sary. It may also serve as a storehouse, 


The elab- 
orated sap turns back from the leaves, along 
the branches to the stem, and all parts of 
the plant where it is needed in producing 
new growth. The inner, soft layer of. the 
bark, is the most highly vitalized portion of 
the stem, if not of the whole plant, and it is 


especially in its modified forms, for reserve 
plant food. Starch is usually found, often 
abundantly, while the presence of sugar in 
various trees in the spring time is well 
known. 

Certain forms of stems are so much dis- 
guised, that at first they would hardly be re- 
garded assuch. The potato, for instance, is 
an extreme form, and its eyes are really buds. 
The scaly, root-like growth of the Couch or 
Quick Grass is simply an underground stem, 
and its rapid propagation is due to the fact 
that each scale protects a well-developed bud. 
Other curious modifications are well known. 
The beauty of our landscapes, the adorn- 
ment of our homes, and the applications of 
our arts and manufactures, depend upon the 
infinite variety of form and structure dis- 


creases in thickiess afterward, Such stems 
produce no bark, and have no separate pith, 
it being interspersed among the woody fibres. 


from six to ten inches, as at a, a, and cover 
with the widest stone, as at b, laying ona 
course of smaller ones, to prevent earth from 
sifting through. A stone or small wooden 
bridge covered with eighteen inches of 
earth, will outlast one having a covering 
of but six inches. Add to the depth of cov- 
ering, even if necessary to elevate it above 
the road-bed at the sides. Lay a wall, or 
place large boulders at the upper end of the 
bridge, outside the channel, to prevent the 
embankment from washing away. When 
the bridge is over a rapid stream or on a side 
hill, it is best to cover the bottom of the 
channel with stone. This should be done 
when building, and consists in placing flat 
stones at the lower end of the bridge, letting 
the stone wall rest upon them, or at least 


Fig. 1.—SECTION OF EXOGENOUS STEM. 


They are called endogens, or inside growers, 
and include all the grains and grasses. The 


press firmly against them. One flat stone 
overlaps the one below, shingle fashion. 


best example for observation is a corn-stalk, 
in which the woody fibres are readily seen 


played in vegetable stems. 





Plank may be used instead of stone, being 
placed after the wall is laid, and the ends 
fastened by pins to asill imbedded in the 
soil at each end. 
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PROFES'OR HENRY, in his report of the 
experiments in amber cane at the university 
farm, Madison, Wis., states that a sandy soil 
is best adapted to cane-growing. It is warm- 
er than any other, and no crop cultivated at 
the North ‘‘ revels in heat as does the sor- 
ghum plant.” The cane roots run deep into 
the soil, and thrive where the comparatively 
shallow-rooted corn would dry up and make 
only a stunted growth. A second advantage 
is, that sandy soil does not contain a large 


by the naked eye. Figure 2 represents a 
cross-section of the same, showing several 
of these woody fibres. 

The office of the stem, in relation to the 
life of the plant, is to convey the sap from 
the roots to the leaves, and, after it has been 
digested by light, oxygen, and carbonic acid, 
to the various parts of the plant where 
growth demands it. The flow of sap from 
the roots to the leaves always takes place in 
the newer or sap-wood. The heart-wood, 


FRENCH DONKEYS are among the largest, 
finest, and most powerful known. The best 
are bred in the provinces of Poitou and Gas- 
cony. They are the sires which produce, out 
of large sized mares, the superior mules 
one finds in Switzerland for mountain climb- 
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imount of vegetable matter, detrimental to 
i clear cane juice. The vield of syrup on 
ight soil is not far from one hundred gal- 
ions, to which must be added twenty bushels 
of seed. A rich loam will yield one hundred 
and fifty gallons, but such syrup requires 
much more care in manufacture, and will 
not be so fine and clear. A farmer should 
select for his cane field one that is naturally 
warm and dry, not recently fertilized with 
barn-yard manure. The amount of syrup 
made in Wisconsin last season was 491,200 
gallons, scattered through thirty-eight coun- 
ties. The amber cane industry is showing a 
healthy growth. 


ae 


Is Soda Essential to Plant Growth ? 
oe 


Water-culture experiments have added 
much to our knowledge of the essential food 
elements of agricultural plants. The pro- 
cess is simple, and within the reach of any 
farmer or gardener who may desire to be- 
come more familiar with the nature and 
growth of his crops. Seeds are first placed 
in moist cotton until they have thrown out 
roots afew inches in length, and then are 
arranged in wide-mouthed bottles, so that 
only the roots are immersed in the liquid. 
The plant is held in place in a notch cut in 
the cork that closely fits the bottle. If the 
cotton is first washed of all impurities, and 
moistened with pure water, distilled from 
the spout of a tea-kettle or an escape-pipe 
of a steam engine, it is clear that the young 
growing plant has received no ash constitu- 
ents from outside the seed. In like manner 
all such substances can be kept from the 
plant while it is suspended in the cork with 
its roots in the water. If only pure water is 
used, the development of the plant soon 
ceases, because the food stored up in the seed 
for the initial growth becomes exhausted, As 
soon as the green leaves begin to unfold, the 
pure water should be replaced by a weak solu- 
tion of any substance that it is desired to test 
as a source of plant food. <A thriving plant 
gets all the essential elements from the water 
that it would obtain from a fertile soil. 

It has been found by water culture and 
other experiments that the leading food ele- 
ments of a good soil are potash, phosphoric 
acid, magnesia, nitrogen, lime, iron, sul- 
phuric acid, and chlorine. Substances con- 
taining one or more of these materials in a 
soluble form may be added to the water, and 
the effects upon the plants noted. It would 
be more striking to havea number of jars and 
plants, each with a different substance added 
to the water, and to observe the influence of 
each substance. Thus the jar with pure 
water may stand by the side of one contain- 
ing a salt of potash or of soda, phosphoric 
acid, etc. The water lost from the jar by 
evaporation from the plant should be daily 
replaced, and the whole solution changed for 
fresh every week. Some noted experiment- 
ers, as Wolff, Knop, Sachs, and others, have 
so carefully adjusted the substances, as to be 
able to produce full-grown corn, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, and other common plants. 
Wolff’s solution, in which he brought plants 
to maturity with well-developed seed, con- 
tained the following substances: phosphoric 
acid, 8 parts in one thousand of water; lime, 
10 parts; potash, 9; magnesia, 1.4; sulphuric 
acid, 21; chlorine, 9; nitric acid, 30 parts. 
This was about 63 parts of food substances 
to 1,000 parts of water. 








Common well water is often rich enough 
to perfectly nourish plants, if supplied in 
abundance and frequently renewed. Oats 
have been raised to maturity fully equaling 
in seed production those grown in the soil, 
when the well water employed contained 
only 32'/; parts of solid matter or food ele- 
ments in 100,000 parts of water. Water cul- 
ture does not provide all of the mechanical 
and other conditions for the best develop- 
ment of plants, but it helps to answer the 
question with which we started. It is within 
the reach of any one to grow a buckwheat, 
oat, or corn plant without any soda. Soda 
is found in the ash of nearly all plants, and 
sometimes to the extent of 29 per cent. It 
is never totally absent from the entire plant, 
but may be absent in weighable quantities in 
some parts. If indispensable, the amount 
requisite is minute. Soda, however, has an 
important indirect action as a fertilizer. 


—_— 
Insects Injurious to the Turnip. 

ae 

Nearly all of the insects which attack the 

cabbage in its early growth, also prey upon 

the turnip. Among these are the caterpil- 

lars of a number of ‘* Cabbage butterflies,” 

easily recognized by their whitish wings, 

with black markings, and lazy, lumbering 

flight. The Harlequin Cabbage-bug is a 

common pest in the South on many plants of 


Fig. 1.——-FLEA BEETLE, LARVA, AND PUPA. 


the mustard family, as cabbages, radishes, 
mustard, turnips, etc. The greatest damage 
to the turnip crop is done by the Striped- 
Turnip-beetle (Haltica striolata). This in- 
sect is about one-tenth of an inch long, of a 
black color, with broad buff or yellowish 
stripes on the wing covers. The larva or 
‘*worm ” is white and slender, with a horny, 
light-brown head. Its motion is slow and 
awkward. The pupa is also white, and forms 
an earthen cocoon in the soil, in which it un- 
dergoes its transformations. The perfect 
insects are very fond of the young turnip 
plants, and do great injury to the seedlings 
when they first appear above the soil. The 
eggs are deposited on the underside of the 





Fig. 2.—YOUNG TURNIP PLANT WITH “ FLY.”’ 


foliage, and soon hatch into the ‘* worms” 
that eat their way between the upper and 
lower skins of the true leaves. The ‘*worms” 
burrow rapidly for a few days, and then 
drop to the ground, to pass into the inactive 
pupa state. The first brood of the “flies” 
appears in May or early June, and the second 
in August or September, Hot, dry weather 
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is most favorable to the beetles, as during < 
rain they cannot open and use their gauzy 
wings. On the other hand, turnips thrive in 
moist weather, and ought to be hurried on 
in such times. The ground should be in the 
best possible condition of tilth and fertility 





Fig. 3.—THE TURNIP WORMS AT WORK. 


for arapid growth, and with a smooth sur- 
face, so that the least time need be taken in 
passing through the seed-leaf state. The 
best, plump, vigorous seed should be sown 
thickly. It is well to dust the young plants 
with equal parts of wood ashes and land 
plaster. Air-slaked lime may be used in the 
same manner with good effect. Figure 1 
shows the Flea-beetle, larva and pupa, much 
enlarged. In fig. 2 is seen a young turnip 
plant, with a ‘‘ fly” and an eaten seed-leaf. 
Figure 3 shows the ‘‘ worms” at work within 
the substance of the leaf, natural size, and 
magnified. 
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Commercial Fowls. 
> 

Under this head, Mr. Harrison Weir, a 
great English authority, discusses at con- 
siderable length the various breeds and 
crosses of fowls to raise and fatten solely for 
the market. He is most in favor of a cross 
of the old-fashioned English Game-cock with 
the Dorking, the Light Brahma, or the Buff 
Cochin hen, in the order named. These are 
small in the bone, broad in the breast, fleshy, 
beautiful to behold, and very hardy. The 
full-grown cocks of this cross weigh from 
nine to ten pounds, the hens are good layers, 
and the flesh of both is excellent. 

Like most reliable English writers, he pre- 
fers for a pure breed the white-legged Dork- 
ing, not only as super-excellent for the table, 
but profitable for general market purposes. 
After the cross of the Game-cock, he prefers 
the Dorking cock with the Light Buff Cochin 
hens. The chickens of this cross lay earlier 
than the pure Dorkings, grow faster, and 
when grown appear larger. The cross of 
the Dorking with the Light Brahma hens 
gives a more compact fowl than the Cochin 
cross, and, on the whole, is preferable. Of 
a big, coarse fowl, he says what we all know, 
that it eats more and sells for less in market 
than the better bred. Choice table fowls are 
not so plentiful now in England as they were 
some forty years ago, when one used to see 
in the Newgate and Leadenhall markets 
row on row, tier on tier, of bright, white- 
skinned, white-legged Dorkings and Game 
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fowls, or crosses of both. He thinks the 
Poultry Shows have been an injury rather 
than a gain to the English people, for the 
decisions are more for fancy than for real 
value, and this, unfortunately, is to some ex- 
tent true of the poultry judging in America. 
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Cape Bulbs.—The Freesias. 


Among recently introduced plants, none 
appear more likely to become popular than 
the Freesias. 


While the best results will no 








ed in February, and they will be produced in 
rapid succession. The engraving shows the 
habit of the plant, its abundant foliage, and 
tubular flowers, which are produced on one- 
sided spikes. The species and varieties we 
have tried are: Freesia Leichtlinii, F. re- 
fracta alba, and F. major. The first and last 
named are of a very delicate creamy-yellow 
color, while F. refracta alba is pure white, 
with a shade of yellow and sometimes with 
streaks of lilac. The flowers last a remark- 
ably long time, and will be popular with 


THE WHITE FREESIA (Fyeesia refracta alba). 


doubt be obtained in greenhouse culture, they 
are so easily managed that they must be- 
come favorite plants in window gardening. 
The bulbs, which are rather small, may be 
planted, half a dozen together, in a six-inch 
pot. If for winter blooming, this should be 
done in July. They require a rich soil, made 
loose by adding sand, so that it will not be- 
come packed and hard by watering. The 
bulbs should be put at least two inches be- 
low the surface, and the pots kept in a cool 
and shaded place, and not allowed to dry 
out. After a few weeks the leaves appear, 
when more water will be needed, and 
before cool weather has checked the growth, 
the pots should be taken in and placed in a 
sunny window. The flowers may be expect- 








florists in bouquet work, for which their de- 
lightful fragrance will make them especially 
acceptable. The engraving shows F. refrac- 
ta alba, of about half the real size. 

Jo 


Kerosene as an Insecticide. 


> 

Paris Green, London Purple, and other ar- 
senical compounds are deadly poisons, and 
even when used on plants with the greatest 
care, are dangerous to both man and beast. 
Pyretkrum is effective and safe, but costly. 
The many experiments with kerosene as an 
insect destroyer, during the past two years, 
convinces leading entomologists that this 
well known and cheap fluid meets a long-felt 
want. The best method of applying kero- 
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sene is in a fine emulsion with milk, made 
by a process of churning, and afterwards di- 
luted to any desired strength. The emulsion 
can be applied through a fine rose of a water- 
ing-pot, or on a large scale by a force pump 
with a spray nozzle. The kerosene, thus 
showered upon the plants, is very pene- 
trating, and will destroy the insects in all 
stages of developments, even to the eggs. 
Two parts of kerosene to one of sour milk is 
a proper proportion. If fresh milk is not at 
hand, condensed milk, diluted to the same 
strength, may be employed. This mixture 
is successfully used for the scale insect in 
the orange groves of Florida, and can be, it is 
thought,employed to destroy Chinch-bugs. A 
mixture of water and three per cent of kero- 
sene is deadly to the bugs, and does no harm 
to the growing corn. By spraying a few 
outside rows, nearest a ripening field of 
wheat, the whole area of corn can be pro- 
tected from the second brood of the destruc- 
tive Chinch-bug. The apparatus for the 
cheapest and best application of the emulsion 
is yet to be devised. Doubtless a sprinkler 
drawn by two horses could be made, that, by 
passing between the rows of corn, would 
spray them quickly and effectively. 

All farmers seriously troubled with insects 
should give kerosene a trial. By using a 
cheap grade of petroleum, the expense is 
small, and, with the necessary apparatus for 
applying the emulsion, a safe and successful 
war may be waged against the insect ene- 
mies. Much depends upon promptness and 
energy : therefore, the farmer should be pre- 
pared to act at the earliest warning. A bar- 
rel of kerosene, and a garden force-pump, 
with necessary attachments, ready for use, 
may come to be as essential a, part of a well- 
equipped farm, or fruit and vegetable gar- 
den, as fire extinguishers in a city. Try the 
mixture on a small area, to determine the 
proper strength. It may be that one propor- 
tion is best for the Potato-beetle, and another 
for the Cabbage-worms, etc.; but the emul- 
sion must never be so strong as to injure the 
plants upon which it is sprayed. 





——__ a 


Experiments with Potatoes, 


Among other observations on the growth 
of the potato made by Dr. Sturtevant, Direc- 
tor of the New, York Agricultural Station, 
we note the following: The method of cut- 
ting the tuber is one of the important factors 
determining the yield. Whole potatoes 
proved better than pieces with single eyes, 
improperly cut, but not equal to those so cut 
that each eye carried with it the whole of its 
‘* vegetative zone,” which runs from the eye 
cbliquely toward the center of the tuber. 
When shoots were broken from the potato 
and planted, they failed to continue their 
growth, but buds formed in the axils of the 
young leaves, from which both erial and 
underground stems grew. Only three or 
four eyes developed stems in an ordinary po- 
tato planted whole, but similar ones, when 
injured by scalding water, produced thirty 
or more. With longer scalding, small pota- 
toes, up to twenty-five, grew at the eyes in 
place of, or intermixed with, the numerous 
shoots. When the scalding was more pro- 
longed, stems developed beneath the skin of 
the potatoes, and upon cutting open the 
tubers, they offered the striking phenomenon 
of new potatoes growing within the sub- 
stance of the old ones. 
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“Evaporating” Fruits and Vegetables. 


The term ‘‘ evaporating” of fruits and 
vegetables, is applied to the use of heated air 
to carry off the moisture, and as distinguish- 
ed from drying by the heat of the sun. That 
this is already an important industry, and is 
destined to become still more important, is 
shown by the various ‘‘evaporators” now 
offered, and the numerous letters of inquiry 
sent us concerning them. Wecan answer, 
in a general way, that the use of a current 
of hot air for the purpose of drying fruits 
and vegetables, is not patentable, while the 
svarious devices for producing the hot air, 
and applying it to the fruits, etc., may be. 
There are at least half a dozen of these de- 
vices now offered, and it is not possible for 
us to say which is the best. So far as we 
have seen the products of the leading ma- 
chines, as they are offered in the market, 
there appears to be very little difference be- 
tween them. The best advice we can give 
those who write us letters of inquiry is, to 
send for the descriptive circulars of each and 
give them careful study. It is hardly possi- 
ble to give a plan for the use of hot air for 
drying or ‘‘evaporating” vegetable sub- 
stances, without unintentionally using some 
device covered by a patent. Besides, it must 
be remembered that the various evaporators 
and dryers now offered, have been subjected 
to the test of actual use. Any affair that 
one might make for himself must be experi- 
mented with, and in the end will cost more 
than to purchase one that has been already 
tested. The different evaporators, so far as 
we have seen them, or their descriptions, 
have several advantages over sun-drying. 
They allow the drying to go on rapidly, so 
that there is no chance for incipient fermen- 
tation. The drying is done in the dark, 
which prevents discoloration of the article. 
With apples and other light-colored pro- 
ducts, they allow of the use of sulphur 
fumes to bleach them and improve their ap- 
pearance, an operation which, if properly 
performed, is not objectionable. 

a 


European Horseradish. 


The engraving illustrates the peculiar bun- 
dles of the European horseradish. A dozen 
or less of the roots are firmly bound by 
means of ‘a willow withe, to form a bundle. 
The roots are bunched without first washing 
them, and do not present a very attractive 





A BUNCH OF HORSERADISH. 


appearance. Being closely packed in casks, 
during the voyage in the warm hold of the 
steamer, the tops start into growth, and 


when the casks are opened, they present a 
mass of drawn-out, blanched leaves, which | 


must be removed before the bundles are of- 
fered for sale. An inspection of these im- 
ported roots shows that the Holland growers 
treat the plant the same as we do in this 
country, i. e., they plant a set made of a slim 
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side root, and allow it to grow but one sea- 
son. The English market-gardeners often 
follow the old method of planting out the 
crowns, and have a far less satisfactory crop. 


a> 
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The Chrysanthemum. 


—<——_ 
When we compare our flower culture with 
that of other countries, no feature is more 
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Fig. 1.—STANDARD CH 


striking than the difference as to Chrysan- 
themum culture. While in England there 
are over twenty societies, kept up solely 
for the encouragement of the culture of 
the Chrysanthemum, in this country it has 
received very little attention. The plants 
being hardy, they are generally treated as 
other hardy perennials. They are set out, 
and left to take their chances. While 
treated in this manner, they do good service 
by making the garden gay at a time when 
there is little else in bloom ; it does not put 
this plant to its best use, that of ornament- 
ing the conservatory or window garden dur- 
ing the autumn and early winter months. 
Let us say, in the first place, that the florists 
make three very distinct classes of Chrysan- 
themums, the ‘‘ Large-flowered,” the oldest 
sort; the ‘‘Pompone,” a class distinguished 
by its very small flowers, produced in great 
abundance ; and the ‘‘ Japanese,” a set re- 
cently introduced, and distinguished by their 
very long florets, which give the flower a pe- 
culiar aspect. All these are desirable, but if 
the beginner can have only one kind, let him 
by all means select the Pompones. 

English writers upon floriculture recom- 
mend the Chrysanthemum to novices as a 
plant upon which to practice training, as it 
most readily yields itself to the treatment. 
At the Chrysanthemum Shows in England, 
plants are trained in three principal forms: 
the ‘‘convex,” the “standard,” and the 
‘“‘pyramidal.” In the convex form, the 
piant is, by pinching and training to a wire 
frame, made to present a convex mass, a few 
inches high, and with a much larger diame- 
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ter than that of the pot. We pass this by as 
being rather difficult for the beginner, The 
standard form is shown in figure |. To pro- 
duce this, a potted plant is grown to a single 
stem, and kept tied toa stake. Side shoots 
will appear upon the stem, which are pinch- 
ed back to two leaves. When the stem 
reaches the desired hight—a foot or more— 
the growing point is then pinched out. This 
will cause a number of shoots to start from 
near the top of the stem, and these are train- 
ed to form ahead. When these shoots are 
about six inches long, they are stopped by 
pinching out the point. This will cause sec- 
ondary shoots to appear, which, with the 
others, are tied out, using secondary stakes, 
if needed, to form a symmetrical head. By 
mid-summer the head will be formed, and 
but little training is needed after that time. 
To form the pyramid (fig. 2), the side shoots 
at the bottom are allowed to grow six inches 
long or more before they are stopped, by 


pinching the growingend. The shoots above 


these are gradually shorter, and by the aid 
of sticks, to which the branches are tied out, 
a pyramidal form is secured. A simpler 
method of training is the ‘ Bush-form,” 
which may be practised upon plants in the 
open ground. It consists in pinching out the 
end of every shoot at the time the plants are 
making their growth. This will produce a 
round-headed bush, which may afterwards 
be potted. Those who have plants in the 
border, should pot ashare of them for bloom- 
ing in the greenhouse, or in the window of 
the dwelling. As soon as the buds appear, 
take up the plants and pot them in rich, 
loose soil. They may wilt at first, but by 
shading for a few days, they will recover, 
Those who exhibit Chrysanthemums, re- 
move a portion of the buds, and, of the large- 
flowered kinds, allow but one bud upon a 
shoot. . After potted plants have bloomed, 


withhold water gradually, and when they 
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Fig. 2.—PYRAMIDAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
are at rest, cut back the stems and place the 
pots in the cellar, but do not let the roots 
get ‘“‘killing dry” during the winter, 








Home-Made Capers. 


A friend in Virginia inquires of us if the 
climate of that State will allow of the culti- 
vation of Capers, and asks how he shall 
propagate the plants. This is one of many 
illustrations of the tendency of the people 
of the Southern States towards a diversified 
husbandry. Instead of depending solely 
upon cotton and corn, the present generation 
of farmers cultivate crops that were un- 
known totheir fathers. The indications are, 
that before many years every crop that may 
be profitably grown in a sub-tropical climate 
will be produced in our Southern States. In 
the introduction of a new culture, the cli- 
mate, though an important one, is not the 
only point to be considered. There are certain 
crops that can only be grown in thickly set- 
tled localities, such as those which must be 
gathered at once and rapidly. Though the 
crop may be grown without difficulty, it is 
worthless unless there is abundant help to 
gather iton a given day. The Caper is a na- 
tive of the south of Europe, and flourishes 
on both shores of the Mediterranean. As it 
survives the winter in the vicinity of Paris, 
with a slight protection, it is very probable 
that it could be cultivated in Virginia. The 
Caper is a very prickly, much _ branched, 
straggling shrub, three to five feet high. 
The engraving shows the habit of the plant, 
and the shape of the leaves. The appearance 
of the flowers is given in the separate 
branch above. The botanical name is Cap- 
paris spinosa, and it is the type of a small 
order of plants, the Caper Family, nearly 
related to the Mustards. The portion used 
is not, as many suppose, the fruit, but the 
flower-buds, which are collected just before 
they expand. The bush grows best upon 
rough land, such as stony hill-sides, which 
are unfit for any other crop. It is propaga- 





THE CAPER PLANT, 


ted by cuttings: the portions removed in 
pruning are set out in nursery rows, and the 
next year those that have taken root are 
planted, setting them six feet apart each 
way. In autumn the stems are cut back 
near the ground, and the stools covered with 
afew inches of earth. In the spring these 
mounds are leveled, and the ground hoed or 
plowed. New and vigorous are 
thrown up, and in May the first buds appear. 
The gathering, which is made every day or 
two, continues until autumn. This work is 
done by women and children, and, on ac- 
count of the sharp spines, is described as 


shoots 
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‘‘cruel torment” to those engaged in it. 
The gatherings of each day are thrown into 
a cask containing salt and vinegar. ‘he 
Capers are prepared for market by assorting 
them by means of sieves, seven different 
sizes, each with its trade name, and placing 
them in bottles with fresh vinegar. In some 
localities they are put into vinegar at once, 
no salt being used. 

The Caper is long lived, some plantations 
being a century old. The plant may be 
raised from seeds. The French writers men- 
tion a variety without spines, and say that it 
comes true from seed. An herb, the ‘‘ Caper 
Spurge” (Euphorbia Lathyris), is sometimes 
cultivated in gardens, and called the ‘‘ Caper- 
plant.” The unripe seed-pods are by some 
pickled and used as Capers. It belongs to a 
poisonous family, and it should not be used, 
as serious results may follow. 


—_——_— 


Insect Enemies of Melon Vines. 


> 

A correspondent in Jackson Co., Miss., 
writes us that his watermelon vines were at- 
tacked by the Striped-bug, and he dusted the 
plants with Paris green, largely diluted with 
flour. Although the vines have not yet set 
their fruit, he is fearful lest some poisonous 
quality be communicated to the melons, and 
wishes to know if this is possible. Enough 
of such violent poisons as Paris green may 
be used to kill the plants. That a plant to 
which poison has been applied, can take up 
enough and carry it into its circulation to 
make the fruit, the tuber (as in the case of 
the potato), or any other edible part of the 
plant, dangerous to use as food, is highly im- 
probable. The plant, if it takes up poison, is 
killed. Our friend states that at the time he 
applied poison to his vines, n: fruit had been 
set. This being the case, we are quite sure, 
if the vines survive, that no poison will be 
found in the fruit. Small frames—boxes a 
foot square and six inches high, without top 
or bottom,and covered with mosquito-netting, 
have proved most useful. Mr. Joseph Harris, 
in his ‘‘ Gardening for Young and Old,” states 
that he has used for the Striped-bug, when 
the vines were young, a teaspoonful of Paris 
green and two tablespoonfuls of White Hel- 
lebore (powdered), stirred into a pailful of 
water. This he applies with a whisk-broom. 
When the vines get stronger, a tablespoonful 
of Paris green to the bucket of water may be 
used. We do not think it is possible that 
any injury to the plant can result from using 
Paris green in these quantities. 

Mr. ‘‘ W. D. B.,” Shiocton, Wis., describes 
his melon protector-box as follows : The two 
triangular frames for the ends are ten inches 
high, and the pieces connecting them about 
one foot long. All these are of split lath, 
and tacked together with lath nails. For 
the sides, the mosquito netting is stretched 
from one bottom piece over to the other, 
and tacked securely. The end triangular 
pieces are cut of the size wanted and tacked 
tothe frame. The bottom pieces are pressed 
down into the soil, when the plant is cover- 
ed, so that no insects can get under the 
frame. A good brisk hand can make fifty 
of these little ‘‘ houses” any rainy day, and 
if used carefully, they will last two years. 

The striped beetles make their appearance 
early in the season, and frequently penetrate 
through the cracks of earth made by the 
sprouting seeds, and nip off the young plants 
before they are out of the ground. 


| 
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Winter Radishes—Chinese Rose-Colored. 
cn 

The use of winter radishes in this country 
is mainly confined to our citizens of European 
birth. The Long and Round Black Spanish 
radishes are to be found in our city markets 
in winter. Though tough and exceedingly 
pungent, they are liked by many. Within a 
few years the ‘California Mammoth White 
Winter Radish” has made its appearance ; 
this and some closely related varieties, known 
as ‘* Russian Winter,” ‘‘ Japan Winter,” etc., 
all produce large roots, sometimes a foot or 
more in length, and weighing as much as 
three pounds, These have been introducede 
by the way of California from China and 
Japan. The Japanese, especially, regard the 
radish as one of their most important vege- 
tables, and have some varieties that reach the 
enormous weight of thirty and forty pounds. 
Of all the varieties of winter radish that we 
have tried, the most acceptable is the 
‘*Chinese Rose-colored Winter.” This, when 
well grown, forms a root about five inches 
long and two inches in diameter at its broad- 
est part, the lower end. The form, which is 
quite peculiar, is 
shown in the en- 
graving. The skin 
is of a bright, clear 
rose-color, and is 
marked with trans- 
verse lines of white, 
The flesh, though 
somewhat firm, is, 


when well grown, 
crisp and_ tender, 


and in this respect, 
as well as in flavor, 
more nearly resem- 
bles the early rad- 
ishes than do any 
others winter varie- 
ties. If properly 
kept, they have a 
freshness and crisp- 
ness that makes 
them welcome toall 
who like radishes. 
Winter radisies are 
cultivated in much 
the manner 
as turnips. The seed may be sown from 
the middle of this month to the end of the 
next. If to be cultivated by hand: the rows 
may be fifteen inches apart, but for the horse 
cultivator the rows must be at the proper 
distance to suit the implement. Sow enough 
seeds to allow for the attacks of insects, and 
finally thin to four inches apart. Good cul- 
tivation and the necessary weeding must be 
given. Like other late crops, this makes its 
most rapid growth when cool nights, with 
abundant dews, follow warm days, and it 
should be encouraged by frequently stirring 
the When cold weather stops the 
growth, take up the roots and place them in 
trenches as advised for parsnips, salsify, and 
other roots. They may also be preserved in 
the root cellar in boxes or barrels, mixed 
with sand or dry earth, using at least a bushel 
to every two bushels of roots. A friend of 
otfrs sinks a barrel in the garden and packs 
in the roots with an abundance of forest 
leaves, taking care to have a thick layer of 
leaves at the top; the barrel should havea 
good cover. Those lovers of radishes who 
have not tried the ‘‘Chinese Rose-colored 
Winter,” have a pleasing novelty in store. 





THE ‘‘CHINESE ROSE-COLOR- 
ED WINTER” RADISH. 
same 


soil. 
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Lavender.—Its Cultivation. 


> 
the ‘‘ Physic Gardens ” 
found in the limited areas devoted to medic- 
inal plants by the Shaker communities. 
There is nothing in our climate or soils to 








THE LAVENDER PLANT. 


prevent the growth of the medicinal plants 
so largely produced in Europe. But aside 
from their cultivation, the gathering of the 
products, and their preparation for market, 
demand an amount of manual labor that 
prevents their profitable culture in this coun- 
try. We have had, of late, numerous in- 
quiries as to the cultivation of Lavender, 
which we can best answer in a general arti- 
cle. Lavender (Lavandula vera) is a low 
shrub, about three feet high, a native of 
Southern Europe. The engraving gives the 
general aspect of the plant; the narrow 
leaves are of a hoary-green color, and the 
flowers, borne upon long and slender spikes 
(one of which is shown separate), are blue. 
This shade of blue is so peculiar, that ‘‘ lav- 
ender-blue,” or “lavender color,” is in com- 
mon use to describe this tint. The flowers 
are delightfully fragrant, owing to a volatile 
oil, which, in various forms, is universally 
popular as a perfume, and on account of its 
stimulant, aromatic qualities, is used in 
medicine. The common name of the plant, 
and the botanical name (Lavandula), come 
from the Latin, /avare, to wash, the perfume 
having long been in use in bathing, and the 
use of the flowers for perfuming newly- 


of Europe is to be | 





der is not especially tender ; we have known 
| it to endure the somewhat severe winters of 
| ceed in any of the Middle States. Lavender 
| has long been cultivated to a moderate ex- 
| tent near Philadelphia, and in their season 
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In this country, the nearest approach to | Newburgh, N. Y., and it will no doubt suc- | 


the flowers are offered for sale in the mar- | 


kets of that city. The flowers are purchased 
by those who wish to make sachets for per- 
fuming clothing, and by the druggists, who 
use them for distilling Lavender water. It 
is estimated that within twenty miles of 
London, there are about 600 acres devoted to 
the cultivation of Lavender. The Oil of 
Lavender produced in England brings a 
much higher price than that from the conti- 
nent, which is said to be produced by distill- 
ing the leaves as well as the flowers. While 
the climate presents no obstacle to the cul- 
ture of Lavender in this country, we would 
ask our friends, who have inquired as to this 
point, what they expect to do with their 
crop after it is grown? They must either 
sell the flowers to those who wish to use 
them for the distillation of the oil, or they 
must distil them themselves. To do this re- 
quires a technical knowledge and skill not 
possessed by the ordinary cultivator, but 
which he may acquire by proper study and 
experiment. With Lavender, as with all 
other special products, one of the most im- 
portant questions is, ‘‘ What will he do with 
it?” Unless this is clearly foreseen, it is not 
| wise to undertake its cultivation. 


ia 


The Yuccas, or Adam’s Needle. 


> 


plants with beautiful foliage or of striking 
form is increasing. It shows that people are 
slowly learning to see beauty in something 
| besides flowers. Among plants that afford 
both striking foliage and abundant flowers 
are the yuccas. The most common species, 
Yucca filamentosa, frequently called ‘ Bear's 
Grass,” is a native, and found from Mary- 
land southward. é 





terminated by a hard, 
sharp point. It throws 
up a stalk, six feet or 
more high, bearing an 
ample pyramid of large, 
pendent flowers, of a 
creamy whiteness. All 
do not admire this yuc- 





washed linen, hes given origin to the expres- | 


sion, ‘“‘laid up in lavender.” Lavender may 
be raised from seeds, sown in a seed-bed in 
spring, and the plants set when two inches 
high, in rows two feet apart, and a foot dis- 
tant in the rows. When the plants crowd 
one another, every alternate one is taken up 
and transplanted to new rows, placing them 
two feet apart. After a plantation is estab- 
lished, the plants may be increased by means 
of cuttings, which take root very readily. A 
light, warm soil is better than a heavy one. 
The crop is gathered by cutting the flower 
spikes, just as the bloom commences, by 
means of asickle, and tying them in bunches 
of convenient size. In England, as a gen- 
eral thing, the producers of the flowers sell 
them to those who distil the oil from them. 
It is said that from twelve to twenty-four 
pounds of oil are produced to the acre. 
Though a native of a warm climate, Laven- 


ca merely for its orna- 
mental character. Sev- 
eral years ago we pub- 
lished an article from a 
correspondent in Ohio, 
who advised farmers to 
grow a patch of it for 
the purpose of furnish- 
ing handy strings and ty- 
ing material. The leaves 
are filled with strong 
fibres running the whole length, and, when 
split, afford a very tough material for tying. 
The plant is readily raised from seed, and a 
patch of seedlings presents a great variety in 
the length of the leaves and in the whiteness 
of the flowers. More showy than any form of 
| the common yucca, is that cultivated under 
the name of *‘Pendulous Yucca” (Y. pen- 
dula). It is a favorite form in Europe, and 
European works give it as a native of North 
America. As shown in the engraving, this is 





It is gratifying to notice that the taste for | 





- with these beautiful flowers. 





Its long leaves have loose | 
fibres hanging from their edges, and are ! 
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distinguished by its long and pendent leaves. 
It produces its flowers in a stately panicle. 
This is not known in the wild state, and is 
probably a garden seedling of one of the 
Southern species, Y. gloriosa, At all events, 
it is kept in the nurseries as Y. pendula, and 
is the most ornamental of the hardy yuccas. 
It endures the winter in the rather severe cli- 
mate of Rochester, N.Y. Yuccas readily form 
clumps by throwing upsuckers; they produce 
a much better effect when these are removed. 


Water Lilies. 


THERE is hardl¥ a more beautiful sight in 
the country, than a pond or lake fringed with 
water lilies (Nympha odorata) in full bloom. 
These grow abundantly in sluggish streams 
and ponds with muddy bottoms, and in the 
greatest profusion in mill ponds, where large 
tracts of land have been flowed, and mud has 
accumulated in shallow waters for many 
years. The shores of the stream that has 
been dammed, is sometimes fringed for miles 
The pond lily 
has a large fleshy root, as big as a man’s 
arm, and can be transplanted with ease to 




















PENDULOUS YUCCA ( Y. pendula). 


any suitable locality near the home. The 
necessary conditions are water, from two to 
six feet deep, and a muddy bottom. They 
sometimes grow in stagnant ponds, where 
the water is very low, or dries up in summer, 
but they thrive best in ponds, through which 
the water always flows. Almost any stream 
fed by springs, if dammed, will furnish 
water enough to make a garden of lilies. It 
will be a cheap pleasure, lasting all through 
the summer months—and a life-time as well. 
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Hide and Horn Furniture. 
Sa al 

In the Spanish sections of North and South 
America, the first thing which strikes the stranger 
about the household is the picturesque and unique 
furniture of native manufacture. There are some 
objects of factory make, imported, but these are 
more for show than use. The staple furniture of a 
Spanish-American house is a part of the country 
itself. You suspend your 
sombrero (broad brimmed 
hat) at the door on a hat 
rack made of the straight 
stem of a mimosa or some 
other rough barked tree, 
with polished horns for 
pegs. You rest your saddle 
stool made 
of bamboo or unbarked 
branches, with a seat of 
rawhide,the hairy side out. 
Your host receives you, 
rising from an arm-chair 
constructed of three splen- 
did bull’s horns fastened to 
a rough cylinder of wood, 
with rawhide stretched 
between the horns to form 
the seat and arms. The 
abundance of cattle in 
these countries has 
brought the ingenuity of 
the natives into exercising 
itself to utilize the prod- 
ucts of the herds, and the 
result is the various forms 
of domestic furniture, 
which the engravings 
faithfully represent. <A 
peculiarity of all Spanish- 


bags 


on a 





Fig. 1. HORN HAT-RACK. 


American furniture is the absence of metal 
in its construction. Wooden pegs are used 


instead of nails to fasten the horns to the wood, 
but the manufacturer appears to have a rooted ob- 
jection even to the use of these. He relies prin- 
cipally on the leathern thongs with which he sews 
and ties everything together. Andeven his knots 
are peculiar. They are never the hard knots we 
commonly use, but an intertwisting of the thong 
or cord, such as is popular with sailors. These 
knots or twists vary with the countries in which 
they are found. Knots used in Southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico are different from those 
of Old Mexico, while in Central or South America 
nearly every Siate has a different method of making 
them. But wherever or however the furniture is 
made, it is very durable. The writer brought the 
chairs, stools and settees, from which tke accom- 


panying engravings, [figs. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, and 7,] 





Fig. 2.—HORN BRACKET. 


were made, from Venezuela. They were not new 
when he bought them, and they have been in con- 
stant use since, needing only an occasional bit of 





cord ora nail, to keep them sound. Our farmers 
may find suggestions here for the use of the horns 
and other waste products of slaughtered animals. 





— — ss 
Children’s Diet. 
> 

Whatever we may think of pastry, tea and cof- 
fee for men and women, it is certain that they 
| are not the most unobjectionable forms of food for 
children, who depend so much on proper nourish- 
ment for health and growth. <A child should have 
plenty of pure, fresh milk, either warm or cold, 
| and with it wheat bread. Good oat-cake is made 
by saturating oat-meal with water, pouring it intoa 
| tin, and baking twenty minutes. Wholesome corn- 
cakes are made by mixing corn-meal with boiling 
| water, just stiff cnough to make into cakes with 
| the hands, and baking in a moderate oven. These, 
with cracked wheat, oat-meal or corn-meal por- 
ridge, and syrup made of pure maple-sugar, and 
all the ripe or stewed fruit they care for, should 
change delicate,complaining juveniles into healthy, 
handsome, and happy little children, A. E. W. 


- —_o 


Flies and Mosquitoes. 
a 
There are few places in which it will not pay to 
provide all of the windows, at least of rooms that 
are used, and the outer doors, with screens of wire 
Those who cannot afford the outlay for 


cloth. 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

wire screens, Will tind a cheap but not durable sub- 
stitute in mosquito netting. The frames may be 
placed just inside of the window sash, and s0 ar- 


MEXICAN EASY CHAIR. 








i Fig. 5.—A BAMBOO STOOL. 


ranged as to answer for either the upper or lower 
half of the window. In spite of all the nettings, 
some flies will make their way in. These may be 
easily driven out by closing the blinds of all the 
windows but one, which should be left partly open 
at the top. Two persons, each with a folded newspa- 


| 


per, can readily drive every fly out at the open win- 

dow. Rooms used only at night should be put in 

order and aired very early in the morning, and kept 

closed during the day. To clear a sleeping room 
| of mosquitoes, take a piece of paper rolled around 
a lead-pencil to form a ease, and fill this with very 
dry Pyrethrum powder (Persian Insect Powder), 
putting in a little ata time, and pressing it down 
with the pencil. This cartridge, or cigarette, may 
be set in a cup of sand to hold it erect. An hour be- 
fore going to bed the room is to be closed, and one 
of these cartridges burned. A single cartridge will 
answer for a small room, but for a large one, two 
are required. Those who have tried this find that 
it effectually disposes of the mosquitoes. Where 
| rain-water is caught in casks or tanks, these afford 
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breeding-places for myriads of mosquitoes. All 
such water receptacles should have tight covers. 

No matter how troublesome the flies, do not be 
tempted to use the so-called fly-powder or ‘ Co- 
balt.’’ This is not cobalt at all, but crude arsenic, 
and is exceedingly dangerous—all the more so 
as it is sold under a wrong name. The fatal pois- 
ovings of children within our knowledge, lead us 





Fig. 6.—A HORN ARM CHAIR. 


to warn against its use. Some of the fly-papers 
contain arsenic, and should be avoided. Quassia 
is poisonous to flies, but harmless. Make a strong 
tea of the chips (sold by druggists), sweeten, and 
expose in plates where the flies can get it. 


Easy Washing of Clothes. 





There is not much difference in the various kinds 
of good soap now in the market. A little common 
sense or scientific understanding is better than a 
‘“‘magic’’ quality in the soap. In reading the di- 
rections on the wrappers, one sees that the manu- 
facturers mean to make us use plenty of this soap. 
They unite in advising that the clothes be soaked 
in strong, warm suds a little while—from twenty 
minutes to av hour—before rubbing. This process, 
with any good, clean soap, will make the clothes 
free from dirt with very slight rubbing. It is well 
to have a small quantity of water, only moderately 
warm, not hot, as clear hot water will set dirt and 
stains, and make them much harder to cleanse. 
Put some of the clothes in this, and when wet, rub 
the soap on one garment at a time, especially upon 
the parts most soiled. Then roll up the garment 
tightly, and put it under water, and soap and roll 
the next piece. Put the dirtiest clothes by them- 
selves, using several tubs, pails, and other uten- 
sils, if more convenient. Leave them all tightly 
rolled and soaped, under lukewarm water, for 
about half an hour—longer if you choose, but not 
over night, as some advise. I like to warm up the 
water by the addition of more hot water—the hot- 
ter the better, now that the clothes are well 
soaked. A warm, strong suds makes the rubbing 
easy, even when the washboard is used. 

In employing a common, cheap, but clean soap, I 
often put less than a level teaspoonful of powdered 
borax into the bottom of my tub, pouring hot 
water on it, and then cooling to the proper de- 
gree. This borax makes the washing more easy, 
and is good for the hands, healing them when 
chapped, and leaving them in good condition after 
washing. Whatever good soap you use, it is not 
necessary to boil the clothes, but this process 
helps in most cases, especially if the clothes are 
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Fig. 7.—A BAMBOO SETTEE. 


well stirred about in the boiler. It is not best 
to leave them actually boiling many minutes, as 
this will turn them yellow. The whole washing 
may be done without warm water, if desired, but 
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more or stronger soap must be used, and the labor 

is harder. We want to loosen the dirt between the 

fibres of the cloth as easily as possible, and then 

to rinse it ali away. That is the philosophy of 

making soiled clothes clean. F. E. R. 
ee 


A Home-Made Butter-Worker. 


I have used the butter-worker described below 
for four years, and like it very much. My sink is 
in a little unfinished room, and has a bench adjoin- 
ing it. About midway of this bench is a joist. A 
small square piece of board is nailed to the lower 
part of this joist next to the bench, so that one 
side projects two and a half inches. A round hole, 
an inch above the bench, in the corner of the 
square piece, serves as a socket for the end of the 
“butter-worker.”? A little knob, nailed to the 

















A HOME-MADE BUTTER-WORKER. 


bench, acts as arest for the worker-board, and 
allows the hand under the edge of the board, to 
turn it around as the butter is being worked. The 
edge opposite the hand rests on the bench. The 
person using it grasps the worker in the right 
hand, and turns the board, to bring the butter in 
the right position, with the left hand. 

My board is made of maple, and is 14 inches in 
diameter, and about -inch thick. The worker was 
made from an old ash-wagon thill, and is 32 inches 
long, 2} inches wide, and #-inch thick. One edge 


Fancy Work. 


> 


Embroidery 


Continues to increase in popularity, and ladies 
| can not make a mistake who occupy _ their 
leisure moments in embroidering their sum- 
mer dresses, wraps, or sashes, either in contrast- 
ing colors, or in the same tint as the material. 
Embroidered pattern dresses are so much admired, 
that in some designs city merchants cannot sup- 
ply the demand. Gold and silver embroidery is a 
new fancy, but is so conspicuous that it is more 
appropriate for curtains, ete., than for wearing 
apparel, although occasionally a touch of the 
gleaming threads on the ends of a sash, or bright- 
ening a dark border, is very effective. At first, 
what is called ‘‘real gold passing,” a thin golden 
wire, was used, but this is costly, and has been ex- 
tensively replaced by Japanese gold wire. It is 
better for applying than drawing through, as it 
breaks and frays easily. For solid sprays, a filling 
of yellow card-braid is first laid on and worked 
over, the veins being put in with silk. This style 
is particularly suitable for ornamentive Bibles, etc., 
on plush or velvet, and is much used for ecclesias- 
tical and military embroidery ; but the novice who 
attempts it must be willing to exercise a world of 
patience, before she can hope to execute this 
exquisite work with elegance. 


A Parlor Table. 


A beautiful little piece of furniture for a draw- 
ing-room may be made of a pine table, round or 
triangular, nicely ebonized. To do this, melt a 
quarter of a pound of best size in a stone pot, 
with water sufficient to cover it. Do not allow it 
to boil. Mix a small quantity of lamp-black 
and a very little blue-black, with oil, into the con- 
sistency of paste. Pour the size upon it, and mix 
all thoroughly together. Apply to the wood while 
warm, painting it thickly, and when dry, varnish 
with two or three coats of copal varnish. This 
will make it a-dull, dead black, resembling ebony. 
The top of the table may be covered with olive oF 
crimson plush, embroidered in pink wild roses or 
white dogwood blossoms, either in silk or in the 
pretty ribbon work now in vogue. 


An Evening Wrapper. 


There are many pretty little accessions to a 





is beveled down almost sharp, and the other is 
round. A little groove should be made in the 
bench, to allow the buttermilk to run off into a 
dish. Wet both board and worker thoroughly out- 
side, previous to using, to prevent the butter from 
sticking. L. R., ABINGTON, Mass. 


Walking for Health. 


It is a pity that women do not walk more in the 
open air, as there is no exercise better for the 
health. Household exercise cannot take its place ; 
in-door air is not so pure, and the limits of the 
house are too small to allow free play of the mus- 
cles. A woman who is accustomed to be on her 
feet almost constantly in the daily routine of the 
housework, is often a very poor walker; and the 
good walker sometimes finds herself greatly 
wearied by the busy house-keeper’s round of du- 
ties. A friend who lately applied to an eminent 
physician for counsel in regard to some chronic 
difficulty of the throat, received as the most im- | 
portant part of the prescription, “ plain, whole- 
some diet, and long walks in the open air.”? This | 
was because it was seen that an improvement of 
her general health would put an end to the local 
trouble. So it is with a great majority of our local 
ailments; they depend upon the general health. 
The physician will usually prescribe a ‘‘ tonic,” 
something to ‘‘tone up’’ the system. The very 
best of tonics are pure air and exercise, and with- | 
out these, all others are of little use. 

Women suffer a good deal from cold feet, even | 
insummer. Walking is the best thing to cure or | 
to prevent this trouble ; not mere sauntering, but | 





brisk walking, fast and far enough to set the blood 
FaiTH ROCHESTER. 


in motion. 





young lady’s toilette that are easily and cheaply 
made. One of the most useful is a light shaw] for 
the oceasional cool evenings of summer-time, 
when there is a great temptation to linger on the 
piazzas. These shawls are made of squares of 
nuns’ veiling, cashmere, or camels’ hair, a yard 
and an eighth square, in delicate tints of either 
cream, white, blue, or pink. The same shade is 
chosen in Shetland wool or split zephyr worsted. 
A shell border of worsted is crocheted all round 
the shawl, and attached by passing the needle di- 
rectly through the material; this can be readily 
done, if the hook is fine. A fringe may be added. 


oe = 


A Combined Table and Book Rack. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 
> 


The wish expressed by one of the family, that 
books in daily use should be conveniently kept, led 
me to devise a portable and handy book-rack, 
which does not take up much room. At first the 
plan was for a book-rack, and nothing more, but I 
concluded to add a top to it, and we have a com- 
bination rack and table, which is quite an ornamen- 
tal piece of furniture, and very useful. Wehave a 
scroll saw, and the legs were sawed out by the 
boys, from butternut boards. The entire table is 
made of butternut, oiled well, and not varnished. 
Varnished surfaces show every little scratch plain- 
ly, and Jack the rich: appearance of un-varnished 
surfaces. Across between the Jegs are fastened 
shelves for books; two on each side. To the legs 
casters are fixed, thus making it easy to move the 
stand about the room or to any place where the 
family gathers. The tup is devoted to papers and 
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magazines. A neighbor has made one out of pine. 
The legs and shelves are stained to imitate walnut. 
The top has a covering of pretty cretoune, edged 
with fringe. Let the boys work at it, and they will 
soon turn out a most convenient article of furniture, 
which will be appreciated more and more every 
day. The children can use it for their schoul books. 
Little drawers might be added, like those fastened 


Smarr 
5 





TABLE AND BOOK RACK, 


to the lower side of sewing machine tables, to hold 
attachments. These could be used for pencils, 
pens, ink, stationery, etc., thus adding to the use- 
fulness of the table, and making it a sert of port- 
able library and writing desk. About four inches 
above the center of each shelf a straight piece of 
wood runs across from leg to leg, forming a sup- 
port for books put in from each side. 


=o - 


A Home-Made Tent. 
_> 

It is easy to make a tent which, if not as pleasing 
in outline as those for sale in the stores, casts quite 
as grateful a shadow, and is fully as comfortable. 
The first thing needed, is a light but firm frame 
put up in a substantial manner. The cover is made 
of awning cloth, and just large enough to fit easily 
over the frame. The top is in one piece, and to it 
are sewed the side pieces and those for the 
ends, cut in seallops around the lower edge and 
bound with woolen braid, of a color to correspond 
with that of the stripe in the cloth. The pieces 
must all be sewed together very firmly, and the 
seams bound on the wrong side. Cords are 
attached to each corner of the cover, by which it is 
tied to the frame. If the tent is to stand ina very 
exposed situation, where there is an entire absence 
of shade, an extra curtain will be desirable. This 
should be supplied with rings, and hung on the 





A CHEAP LAWN TENT, 


side needing the protection from the sun. It should 
be as wide as the tent, and long enough to reach 
the ground. Two frames may be put up; one on 
that part of the lawn which is most pleasant in the 
morning, and the other in a favorite after-dinner 
gathering place. If the frames are of the same size, 
one cover will do for both. In this way, two tents 
can be made with but little more trouble and ex- 
pense than one. M. B. 


















































































A Gallant Boy. 


BY ISABEL SMITHSON, 
ee 
In a quiet corner, a little back from the road, 
four boys sat making masks out of large leaves. 
Two round holes for the eyes, along slit for the 


mouth, and another hole right in the middle for 


the nose tocome through ; it seemed easy enough, 
but it was provoking that the leaves would split 
and tear so, the minute a person tried to put them 


on! At last they were done, however, and the 


boys went marching up and down, and wished 
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and just then down the road trotted little six-year- 
old Kitty Marston, while her sister, who was five 
years older, walked along more quietly, with a 
basket on her arm. 

At sight of the three boys in green masks, rush- 
ine out from the bushes, howling and shouting, 
poor little Kitty was indeed nearly “ frightened 
out of her senses,”’ and she ran away as fast as she 
could go, Jack after her in high glee. 

The other two boys put themselves in front of 
May, and ordered her to give them whatever was 
in her basket. “It’s roses, and you musn’t touch 
them, boys,”’ 
for something very particular.”—‘‘If you don’t 
choose to give them up, we'll take them,” said 
Dick, fiercely, and at the same time he snatched at 
the handle of the basket, nearly pulling May over, 
and seattered the flowers on the ground.—‘“ You 
rude, wicked boy !”’ she cried, ‘ aren’t you ashamed 
to spoil lovely roses, the first ones this year?” 
While she was speaking, Willy caught her roughly 
by the shoulders, and Dick struck her arm away 
from the basket, but just at that moment he was 
tripped up and thrown to the ground backwards, 
and Willy was seized by his coat-collar and sent 
spinning round until his head whirled. 

When the two “‘ robbers ”’ picked themselves up, 
they saw May sadly gathering up the bruised, 


she answered, trembling, ** they’re 
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life. Above all, she must not be allowed to cry, 
for tears would injure her eyes more than any- 
The boys knew all this, and their 
words. 


thing else. 
hearts sank as they listened to Fanny’s 

‘‘But why did she care so much about the 
roses ?”’ asked the neighbor.—‘‘ Well, it was a great 
secret of the children’s, Bessie’s and the two little 
Marstons. Dr. Grey said Bess could go out with- 
out the bandage to-morrow morning, her eyes were 
so much better, and Miss Elton, the new teacher 
they are all so fond of, was going to stop here and 
take Bess to the school-house. It will be Miss 
Elton’s birthday, and the three children were to 
give her these roses. May has been watching them 
for weeks, as they are the first this year, and very 
fine ones—poor Bess is so dreadfully disappointed.” 

Just then the doctor, with little Kitty, drove up, 
and he went into the house ooking very serious. 
Fanny followed him, May and Archie arriving a 
few minutes after; and when every one else had 
gone in, the three boys looked at each other with- 
out speaking, then walked slowly round to the 
back door. They found the kitchen quite empty, 
but in the sitting-room their grandmamma and 
Fanny were waiting anxiously to hear what the 
; Papa and mamma were with 


doctor would say. 
May and Archie stood near 


him in Bessie’s room. 








| the doorway, the girl still carrying the basket of 

















that some one would come by, so that they could 
try the effect of their masquerading. 

“Oh, Willy,’? said Dick Davis, the eldest boy, 
suddenly, “I tell you what let’s do. Let us be 
robbers, for there come May and Kitty Marston 
with something in a basket, and they’re such mean 
girls—they wouldn’t give me one of their rose- 
buds yesterday when I wanted it—not even one !” 

“Yes, they watch that old rose-bush as if it 
grew diamonds,” echoed Willy, who was Dick’s 
brother, and never much behind him when mis- 
chief was afoot.—‘‘ They won’t know us at all, 
and Kitty will be frightened out of her senses,” 
said Jack Rogers, delightedly, but they all low- 
ered their voices as Archie Atwood, who had been 
at a little distance, turned and came towards them. 
** He'll say no, you may be sure,’’ whispered Jack, 
‘*‘for he is always so slow and poky. Arch, we’re 
going to have lots of fun with our masks—you’ll 


join ?”’—* Yes, what is it 2’ said Archie, taking off 


his mask to get some uir.—‘‘ Oh, there is no time 
to tell you now. Quick, fellows! Hide in these 
bushes,”’ cried Jack, and the four popped down 
out of sight.—“ You won't be a tell-tale, Arch, I 
hope,” whispered Dick; ‘if you don’t want to 
help us, you must just keep still,’’ and the other 
answered, in surprise, ‘‘1’ll not tell of you, but 
**“* Hush—sh !’? said the three all at once, 
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spoiled roses, while Archie, the “slow and poky” 
boy, had thrown off his coat and doubled his fists, 
as if expecting an attack. Willy and Dick did not 
feel like fighting, however, so they turned away 
after saying sullenly: ‘ You said you’d join us, 
Arch Atwood ; now I suppose you'll go and tell.” 
—‘‘No, I shan’t tell,” said Archie hotly, “but Ill 
never join with boys who are cowardly enough to 
strike a girl.” 

A little way down the road the robbers met their 
companion, and the three went home across lots in 
a very sulky mood. As they neared Dick and 
Willy’s house, they began creeping along in the 
shadow of the fence, and were surprised to see 
their elder sister talking very excitedly at the gate 
with a neighbor. She said: ‘‘ When Kitty Marston 
came running in, half out of breath, and saying 
that some big boys in masks had chased her and 
May, and stolen their roses, | did all I could to 
make her whisper, but she was too scared to mind 
me, and soon Mamma came in from the next room 
in a great fright, for Bessie had heard all, and was 
erying fit to break her heart. We could not make 
her stop, and I sent Kitty directly for the doctor. 
Oh, dear! I wish he would come.” 

Now, Bessie was Dick and Willy’s little sister, 
the favorite of the whole village. Two months 
ago she had hurt her eves with a pair of scissors, 
and had worn a bandage over them ever since; and 
the doctor had said that if they were not taken 
great care of. she Would be blind the rest of her 
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mangled roses on her arm. Little Kitty looked 
half-frightened at the sad faces around her, but no 
one spoke, only the tall old clock in the corner 
seemed to be saying, ‘“ Blind, Bess, blind, Bess,” 
over and over again. The three boys sat down at 
the kitchen window, and looked out into the gar- 
den, feeling very miserable, for they loved their 
little sister dearly. Bessie’s pet kitten came and 
rubbed itself against their feet, and looked up, 
mewing because they did not notice it, while her 
big doll, sitting on the window-sill, stared at them 
persistently, as if it knew what they had done. 
How slowly the minute-hand moved round, and 
how plainly the old clock spoke! It seemed 
strange that no one else understood what it was 
saying, for it looked straight at the guilty trio with 
its time-worn face, and kept repeating, ‘ Your, 
fault. your, fault.’’ 

At last the doctor came into the room. Fanny 
smiled as he spoke to her, and grandmamma 
took off her spectacles and wiped her eyes. 
Then mamma came to get the roses that Bess 
wanted ‘‘to smell and feel,” for, alas! that 
bandage must not come off for another week, at 
least. She had waited so patiently, though so 
longingly, for the day when she could go out and 
see the sunshine and flowers and all her playmates 
again—poor little Bess ! 

Pretty soon Dr. Grey came and talked to the 
other children. “If there is any one in the world 
I despise, it is a coward,” he began, ‘‘and I have 
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just heard that some boys stopped a little girl in 
the road not very far from here, and went so far as 
to strike her because she tried to-save her roses. 
She is not sure who they were, as they were 
masked—being ashamed to show their faces.”’ 
May and Archie looked up at the doctor without 
speaking, and the other three boys. looked at the 
floor and wished they could go through it into the 
cellar. ‘* I should so enjoy thrashing those mean, 
cowardly fellows,” continued Dr. Grey, ‘‘that I 
will gladly give a dollar bill to any one who tells 
me their names.’’ - No one answered. ‘This 
money,’? said the doctor, taking it out of his 
pocket, ‘twill buy a fine album and fifty foreign 
postage stamps at the shop next the post office.” 
Archie had long wanted an album, but had not 
enough money to buy one. The other boys knew 
that, and trembled. But Archie had promised not 
to tell. The doctor waited a minute, and then, as 
no one spoke, he got up, but when he reached the 
doorway, turned round, asking: ‘‘ Well, does any 
one know the name of the boy who took the little 
girls’ part ?” 

“Archie Atwood ! It was Archie !” broke in May, 
joyfully, and afew minutes afterwards the sur- 
prised and happy boy was seated at the doctor’s 
side, driving merrily along to the shep next the 
post office. 

‘* We'll never, never be robbers again,’’ said the 
other three. Let us hope that they kept their word. 


——_— 


The Doctor's Talks. 
> 
I am always glad to have you—which means 
girls as well as boys—write and tell me what you 
would like to have me “ Talk’? about. A young 
friend asks about insect changes. Ina single line 
he wishes to know about 


Bees, Bugs, and Beetles. 
There is something so striking about the changes 
of insects from one form to another, that I do not 
wonder that they interest my young friends. What 





Fig. 1.—THE STRAWBERRY FLY. 


fairy story can tell of a more wonderful transfor- 
mation than that of a repulsive caterpillar, which 
feeds on our choice plants, to a butterfly, with its 
beautifully painted wings? These changes, which 
all insects undergo, are not generally understood. 
Every insect (save some plant-lice which are born 
alive) 

Comes from an Egg, 
laid by a parent insect. They are not bred, as ig- 
norant persons suppose, by decaying substances. 
These only afford the parent insect an attractive 
place in which to lay her eggs. Nothing about in- 
sects is more wonderful than the way in which 
they provide for their young which they will never 
see! The parent insect places her eggs just where 
the young, when hatched, will get the food they 
need. What is most wonderful, some bees sting 
other insects in such a manner as to stupefy, but 
not kill them, and place them in the cell where 
they lay the egg, that the young, when it hatches, 
may have something to feed upon. There are 
Seven Orders or Families of In-« 

sects, 

which are grouped according to peculiarities of 
their wings. As we have started with ‘ Bees, 
Bugs, and Beetles,’’ we will keep to these, except 
to say that the most showy and noticable family, 
that which contains the 


Butterflies and Moths, 


is called the Lepidoptera, a word which means 
“ scale-winged.”’ 


If you touch a butterfly or a 


moth, a fine dust will leave the wings and stick to 
your fingers. If you examine this apparent dust 
with a microscope, you will find it made up of 
beautiful but very minute scales, some of which 
look like feathers. But we may talk of these an- 
other time; let us now keep to the three kinds 
with which we started. Firstly, let us under- 
stand that every insect, of every kind, goes through 
certain changes. The entomologist calls these, 


Ege, Lavra, Chrysalis, and Imago. 


The egg being laid, the parent usually dies. The 
egg hatches, and we give the young the various 
names of grub, maggot, and caterpillar. In com- 
mon language, insects in this state are generally 
called ‘‘ worms,’ though they are nothing like 
proper worms. It is in their larval or ‘worm ”’ 
state that injurious insects, as a general thing, do 
their mischief, for then they make their growth, 
and are great feeders. When the larva has grown 
to its full size, it usually goes to rest for a longer 
or shorter time. It often spins itself a web, some- 
times it makes a place in the ground, or it may 
merely throw off its last skin, and appears in a 
very different shape from its former one. After 
remaining for a time in this condition, in which it 
is called 
Chrysalis or Pupa, 

its skin is broken, and it comes out as the Imago, 
or perfect insect. What can be more unlike the 
repulsive “‘ worm’ of the parsley than the beauti- 
ful black butterfly that grows from it, with its 
yellow and blue spots? The fairy who, in the 
story, made Cinderella’s chariot out of a pump- 
kin, did not work a more wonderful transformation. 


Bees, Wasps, Ants, etc., 


are classed by entomologists as Hymenoptera, a 
word which means ‘‘membrane-winged.” They 
have four wings, the upper 
pair usually much larger 
than the lower. These in- 
sects are often provided 
with stings, as many a boy 
who has disturbed a “‘ yel- 
low-jacket’s ’’? nest knows 
to his sorrow. The insects 
of this family are regarded 
as the most intelligent of 
all. They provide for fu- 
ture wants by laying up 
stores of honey, etc., and 
often live in communities, 
where each works for the 
common good. The en- 





Fig. 2. 
MATURE CHINCH-BUG. 











graving, fig. 1, shows an 

insect, the larva of which feeds on the leaves 

of strawberry plants. This is given to show the 

general appearance of insects of this family. 
The Bugs.—What is a Bug ? 

In common language, most insects are “ bugs,” 
just as most larve are “ worms.’’ But the true 
bugs form a family by themselves, the Hemiptera, 
a word which means “ half-winged.’’ Some very 
unpleasant insects belong to this family, the 





Fig. 3.—YOUNG STAGES OF CHINCH-BUG. 


Squash-bug, the Bed-bug, and that insect often so 
destructive in the grain fields, the Chinch-bug. 
They have beaks, by means of which they suck the 
juices from plants, and thus kill them. In the 
larval state they are not very much unlike their 
perfect condition, as shown in figure 2. Figure 3 
gives the Chinch-bug at various ages. 
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The Beetles 
make up the family of Coleoptera, 2 word which 
may be translated as ‘‘shield-winged”’ insects. 
Their larval state, usually that of a soft grub, is 
very unlike that of the perfect insect. How un- 
like is the June-beetle, or Dor-bug (fig. +), which 
bounces about the room on summer eycnings, to 
the lazy, fat ‘‘ White-grub,” fig. 5, that is turned 
up by the plow or spade! This insect lives under- 
ground for three years in the grub state, feeding 
on roots, and at length appears asa beetle. The 





Fig. 4.—JUNE-BEETLE. Fig.5.—THE WHITE-GRUB. 


destructive Colorado-beetle or ‘‘ Potato-bug,” of 
the same family, undergoes its changes in a few 
weeks. 

I hope that my young friends will watch the 
various insects they meet with, and observe their 
changes. They will find that all insects are not 
injurious. Among the beetles, for example, the 
Lady-bugs are useful, especially in the larval state, 
when they destroy plant-lice and other injurious 
insects. THE Doctor. 


NN entices 


The Tadpole and the Caterpillar. 


BY AGNES CARR. 
> 

In a shallow pond, where white and yellow water 
lilies spread their green ‘‘ pads’ on the top of the 
blue water; there once lived a jolly little tadpole, 
with a very round body and a flat tail; and he was 
as merry as the day was long; chasing the flies 
that skimmed along on the surface of the pond, 
and playing ‘“‘ hide and seek” with the minnows 
in and out of the long twining lily stems. Every 
morning, a fat little caterpillar, who lived on the 
top of a bank near by, came down to make a call, 
and they were the best of friends, together with a 
snail, who took a daily walk up and down the 
shore, carrying her tiny house on her back, being 
afraid to leave it at home for fear of robbers. The 
tadpole’s name was Thaddeus Pollywog, and the 
caterpillar’s Catherine Grub ; but they were always 
called Taddy and Catty for short; while the snail 
was known as Moll, or Moll Lusk. 

One fine moruing, these three friends were warm- 
ing themselves in the sun.—Taddy, floating on the 
top of the water; Catty sitting on a stone, and 
Moll Lusk lying on the sand at the very edge of 
the pond. They had been very quiet for some 
time, watching the white clouds that drifted across 
the blue sky ; when the snail suddenly popped up 
her head, waved her horns and said: ‘I have been 
thinking,” she said, ‘‘how much better off I am 
than either of you. Taddy cannot come out of the 
water or walk; Catty cannot leave the land or 
swim; while I can do both. Then too, I have this 
nice shell, which I can use either as a house or 
a boat. Do you not wish you were both snails?” 
—‘*No, indeed,’’ said Taddy, ‘‘I should not like to 
drag that heavy thing wherever I went, at all. But 
I would like to have a pair of legs so I could jump 
up the bank, and see what is on the other side.” — 
“‘T would rather have wings, and fly wherever I 
wished,” said Catty, “like that dragon-fly over 
there. I wonder where she got them.”—‘I don’t 
know ; wish I did,” said Taddy, turning a somer- 
sault, and landing on his head, which made Catty 
laugh until her sides ached.—‘‘ Suppose we go to 
my cousin, the crab, and ask him,” said the snail, 
“he knows everything.’ —‘ All right,”’ said Taddy, 
‘and perhaps, too, he can tell me how to get a pair 
of legs.’ So saying, he darted off, and was half- 
way around the pond before the snail and cater- 
pillar had gone two inches, and had to wait for 
them to come up. Moll and Catty walked very 
slowly, for the snail was stiff, and had a load to 
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carry ; and the caterpillar was fat, and had no back- 
bone to support her. At last they reached the 
home of the old crab, who, being a bachelor and a 
hermit, lived all by himself in a cave in the bank. 
Moll knocked at the door, and out came the crab, 
looking so fierce, that Catty’s hair stood up on 
end, and she shook like a spoonful of jelly, when 
she saw his big eyes and long claws ; but he spoke 
very politely and said: ‘‘Glad to see you, cousin 
Moll Lusk, and whom have you brought here ?”’— 
‘* These,” said Moll, “are Master Pollywog and Miss 
Grub; and they have come to ask, if you can tell 
them how to get legs and wings.’’-—“ Ah! hum ?”’ 
said the crab solemnly, ‘“‘that is a question that 
few could answer; but I can, for I know every 
thing.’’ At which the snail nodded her horns, as 
much as to say: ‘I told you so.”?” Taddy became 
quite excited, and Catty trembled more than ever. 
“You, master Pollywog,” continued the crab, 
“need do nothing but eat plenty of young spring 
flies, and stretch yourself well every day; and 
before long you will be able to run and jump with 
the best.’’—“ Thank you, sir,’’ said Taddy, ‘* I can 
easily do that, for I am always hungry.”’—‘‘ And 
what must Ido?’ asked Catty in a low voice.— 
“You, my dear,’ said the crab, ‘‘I hope, know 
how to spin.”—‘“Oh! yes sir,’ said Catty. “I 
learned when I was a tiny little ‘ pillar.’—‘‘ Then, 
go home, and spin a nice silk quilt ; wrap yourself 
up in it snug and warm, and go to sleep. When 
you wake up, I promise you shall have a beautiful 
pair of wings.’’—‘‘I will,”’ said Catty, “for I am 
very sleepy now ’’—“ And I must go back now to 
my cave,”’ said the crab, ‘‘for the light hurts my 
eyes. Good-bye, children ; come and see me when 
you get your legs and wings.’’ So the three friends 
went home ; and for a long time, Moll and Taddy 
saw nothing of Catty, for she was sound asleep, 
rolled up in her silk quilt. But Taddy stretched 
himself every day, and ate all the young flies he 
could catch; until at last he began to feel two 
little legs growing out from his sides; and one 
morning he stretehed so hard, that his skin split 
all the way down his back.—‘*‘ Oh! I am cracking 
in two; Iam cracking in two,” be cried in alarm ; 
but not so, for his skin slipped off, and when he 
looked at himself in the water, he was no longer a 
tadpole, but a beautiful green frog; and away he 
went, with a hop, skip and ajump up the bank. 
On the top he met a lovely butterfly, with wings of 
blue, and crimson, and gold, who came floating 
slowly by. ‘*Good morning, sir,’’ she said, ‘* you 
seem to be a stranger; What may be your name ?” 
—“‘Yesterday I was Taddy Pollywog,”’ said the 
frog, “* now I don’t Know who I am.”’—‘' Oh ! Tad, 
Tad, is it indeed you!’ exclaimed the butterfly ; 
“Tam Catty. I went tosleep as the erab told 
me, and when I awoke, I had these beautiful wings. 
Are they not lovely?’ and she flapped them gaily 
in the sun.—‘t Very nice,”’ said Taddy, ‘but only 
look at my fine green legs ! and I can hop at least 
three inches at a time.’’—‘* We have each got our 
wish,”’ said Catty ; ‘‘ but where is Moll Lusk ?”’— 
‘** Here she is,’’ said a tiny voice, and the snail came 
crawling over the top of the bank. ‘‘Glad to see 
you so happy, my friends; but do not forget to 
call on my cousin crab before you leave the old 
pond, as I suppose you will now want to do.” 
—‘* Yes, yes,” said Taddy and Catty, ‘“‘ we are 
going to travel now,” and away they hurried to 
the cave of the hermit crab. He smiled as sweetly 
as he couid, and gave them each a claw to shake as 
he gazed on them with pride, saying, “thanks to 
me, you are as fine a frog and butterfly as anyone 
would wish to see.”—When they bade him ‘ good- 
bye,’’ and started hopping and flying off to see the 
world, they left the nice old crab, standing on the 
top of arock, waving his shelly arms in the air, 
and with a cracked voice calling, ‘‘ bless you my 
children, bless you.” 

——>- ——— 

The Tug of War.—Chariie F. W., Jeffer- 
son, Minnesota. This is a very common name for 
what used to be called, when we were boys, 
“French and English.’’ It is a game that does 
not last a long time, but it is very lively for a 
time. It requires quite a number of boys and a 
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stout rope. There are two leaders appointed, and 
each in turn chooses a boy for his side. A mark 
is made on the ground, and both sides take hold of 
the rope, of course facing one another. The two 
leaders are first, and each fcllowed by the boys of 
his side, the leaders standing at equal distances 
from the mark, At a signal, the pull begins, each 
side trying to pull the other across the mark, and 
the side which pulls the other over wins. This 
game is a favorite one with passengers on the 
ocean steamers, and it is quite amusing to see dig- 
nified old gentlemen pulling as if for dear life. 
atl - 


Round Robin. 


DEAR CHILDREN.—The bright, glad summer has 
come, and I know you are all delighted to welcome 
it, and are planning to have a lovely time during 
the vacation, romping in the hay fields, and enjoy- 
ing all sorts of out-door sports. If you meet with 
any funny little adventures, or come across any 
curious insects or animals in your wanderings 
through the ‘‘ merry green woods,” I shall be glad 
to hear of them, for the amusement of other lit- 
tle folks, so keep your eyes open. 

A sister and brother, Mary and Hally Crain, who 
live in Washington, Iowa, have sent me a joint let- 
ter, but I suspect that Mary had the chief hand in 
composing and writing it, as she is the elder. 
Hally has a colt for a pet, and Mary says: ‘‘I have 
a calf named ‘Starry,’ because she is all over spots 
like stars, and two pet pigs, ‘Spot’ and ‘Zip,’ that 
We have alsotwo big Plymouth Rock 
one we call ‘Ingersoll,’ the other is 

They are so big, We wanted to name 
? 


are so cute! 
roosters ; 

‘ Beecher.’ 
them after big men.” 

One little girl writes that she found some Easter 
flowers about the Ist of April. The season has 
been so backward, I imagine very few wild flowers 
were in bloom before that date. 

Mary Tomes, of Danville, Lowa, says: ‘* We have 
a dog named ‘Shep,’ and he plays hide and seek 
with us; also two playful Maltese cats. I would 
like to see Nettie Woodward’s Alderney calf, for I 
think it must be the nicest pet of all.” 

A very nice note has been received from a wee 
girl, only six years old—Mamie Jessie Gidley, of 
North Dartmouth, Mass. She says: ‘I have not 
seen a dandelion this spring, but I have seen more 
than one crocus in my mother’s flower-bed.”’ Ma- 
mie’s father says of his little daughter’s letter, 
that ‘‘the penmanship, composition, and spelling 
are entirely her own,’’? and they are certainly 
creditable to such a little gir!. RowunpD Rost. 


=o —— 


A “Peppery” Face. 


Not long ago we found or our office table a pod 
of the common garden pepper, dressed up to re- 
semble—well, what do you think? The engraving 
is an exact reproduction of the general appearance 
of the dressed fruit as it was left for our consider- 


rake p 





ation. It is wonderful how two tacks for eyes, and 
a little red flannel for a hood, with proper edging 
and some tow, will transform a simple ripe red 
pepper into a very odd-looking thing. 


Balloons.—The Fourth of July. 


We some time ago advised our young friends to 
make their preparations for celebrating ‘‘ The 
Fourth” well in advance. Some have asked us 
about balloons for the celebration. We would not 
advise very young boys to undertake to make or 
to send up balloons; indeed older persons, unless 
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they have had some experience, or seen others in- 
flate and set them off, will find that it requires care 
and skill. Balloons are now sold at the city toy 
stores at very low prices, when we consider the 
work required to make them. The old way was to 
heat the air within the balloon with alcohol, burned 
on a sponge ar a lock of cotton. The balloons 
now sold have attached at the mouth a ball of very 
fine shavings, the material called ‘‘ excelsior,”’ and 
used for packing, stuffing furniture, ete. This is 
soaked in melted paraffine, a wax-like substance 
that burns very readily. Bysholding the balloon 
erect and lighting this ball, it soon fills and goes 
off with but little trouble. We have found that 
this ball, especially on small balloons, is two or 
three times as large as need be, making it too 
heavy, and it is necessary to cut a part of it away. 
oo 
Illustrated Rebus No. 493.—Good advice 
for both old and young in pictorial form. 





Answers to Puzzles in the May Number. 


INVERTED PYRAMID. REVERSED RHOMBOID. 


DIGITALIS JASPER 
BITUMEN MUSTAC 
GENIE CANTAR 
MID TANIEFE 
s BANGOR 


TET TER 


COMBINATION SQUARE. COMPOUND ACROSTIC, 
: sna tA 


SCOTT BRE Vi 
CAPER wDPvU PD 
OPINE CYCAS 
TENDS KORE Tt 
TRES 8 LAURA 
EDGAR 
RABID 
Primals. Buckler. Fi- 
nals.— Mustard. Combined. 
Buckler Mustard 
SQUARE. HALF SQUARE. 
MARTHA NEREID 
SRA RAT | EVENT 
RAZ Aint READ 
TRIFLE END 
HANLAN | Bey 
ATTEND | D 
OCTAGON, DIAMOND. 
MEW 
PAPAW PAW 
MARITAL TON IC 
EPIGENE POLABRBIC 
WATERED TANACETUM 
WANED WIRENET 
LED CITED 
de Ce 


2. Bonito. 3. Bream. 4. 
8. Ling. 9. Pike. 


Hippen Fise.—1. Barbel. 
Dab. 5. Dace. 6. Doree. 7%. Goby. 
10. Tench. 














[For Ady'ing Rates, etc., see p. 352.] 
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each Orchard 


Peac SALE! fice 


FAMOUS 


FRUIT BELT OF MICHIGAN. 


About 5,000 young hearing trees in excellent condi- 
tion, estimated to yield 10, askets of fruit the present 
season ; beautifully aneid oe on White Lake, near the thriv- 
ing villa es of Montague and Whitehall, on the C. & W. M. 
Railroad. in Muskegon County, and within three milles of 
Lake Michigan. 
Chicago and other lake 
residence very ogo 
stables, and other ildings. 


A VINEYARD 


attractive and desirable piece of 
thousand acres of unimproved fruit lands on and near 
White Lake, in large or small tracts to suit. Address 


CHAS. H. COOK, 
MONTAGUE, MICH. 


Bulbs Direct from Holland! 


Prices include duties and cxpenses as fur as New York. 
The undersigned takes orders now for ‘Fall delivery until 
July 15th, 1883, and for Spring delivery 7, a. 1st, 
1884, for the famous Bulb-growers, ANT. ROOZEN & SON 
(established 1882), Overveen, Haarle m Hol land). The 
smallest order, even, will be acceptable. None but the very 
best specimens. "forwarded. — pene mailed free on appl 
cation to the General Agent for U. 

J. A. DE VEER, 318 ‘| New York. 








Steamers daily between Montague and 
> Spacious and elegant family 
age extensive fruit houses, 
Also on same _ premises, 
of about 600 bear- 
ing, Mage and other 
ruits. This is a very 
prop perty. Also one 











ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THE, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











LOVEJOY’S 


> Metallic Weather House. 


A pretty mantel ornament, tells when it 
will rain, and gives the_ temperature. 
Never fails. Valuable for Farmers. Sent 
prepaid upon receipt of $1.25, by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Importer and Dealer in Fine Fancy Goods, 


423 Washington St., Boston. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured fur structural pur- 
poses. They are sold by U. S. Standard gallon measure, 
and although they command a higher price than any other 
paints, a saving of 15 to 20 per cent of customary outlay can 
be effected by their use, in consequence of their wonderful 
covering properties and superior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this country 
are painted with these paints, among others the U. S. Capl- 
tol at Washington, the Metropolitan Railroad of New Yorx, 
the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, as well as thousands 
of the better classes of dwellings everywhere. 

Our new Pamphiet, “Structural Decoration,” with illus- 
trations of elegant dwellings, and other extensive struc- 
tures decorated with these paints, describing colors and 
trimmings used, with samples of forty-eight newest shades 
for dwellings, sent free by mail. 

We aiso manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, | 


also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 
Samples will be sent free by mail. 

t@ Be sure and get the GENUINE, which are 
manufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS MFG C0, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ Genuine Asbestos 
Roofing, Boiler Covering, Mill Boards, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 
tw Nustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free by mail. 


























ES 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything elsc, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great valuc to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but sce that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged uponyou. PEARLINE 
is tho only safc article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 





« Our. Spring: style # 
« ond + price + book * 


lells-how-lo-order 
Clothin$-Shirls-or 
 Furnishin$-Goods. « 
Al: postal - request 
will: gel: if. 


Wanamaker 


6 onde Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


FARMERS ‘ses 


should write us for our pamphlet on pure 
fertilizers. S@-A good fertilizer can be made 
at homef or about $ {2 a ton by composting 
with POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 
Referencesin Every State. &@~ Agents wanted 


sl 
oo 


’. 
Jf. 
“ae 


ay 


at 
PA 


% 





who are interested in 
Growing Growing Crops 


cheaply aply and successt successfully 














forunoccupiedterritory. Applywithreferences. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of 

Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer, 


Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c. 

















16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 
10c. Send 10c. for five com plots pieces of Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Mus Full size, best 


MUSIC aper. Would cost $2.00 at “any music store. 


WOODWARD & CO., 819 Broadway, New York. 


A RARE CHANCE 


to buy a splendid Home Farm, 2% miles from Station on 
Delaware R. R., New Castle County, containing 280 acres of 
rich land, elegant Buildings, He ges and Fences. Fruit 
Orchards. Healthy a and every way desirable. 
Address quick . T. BUDD; Wilmington, Dela. 
$14, 40% will i bey the best Hand Made Harness in 
for the price. Pure Oak Leather, 
best Nickel or yp A Rubber Trimmings. Send for Cata- 


logue to KING & CO., Manufacturers, OWEGO, N. Y. 
Farmers’ Heavy feoma Harness a specialty 














THE NEW PATENT 
DUST-PROOF 
Stem Winding Open Face Case, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
American Watch Co.. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


This case is formed in one solid piece, without 


| joint or seam, opening in front only, thus avoiding 


the usual Cap, and securing greater strength and 
durability. 

These Watches are all open face. The bezel, into 
which an extra strong crystal is fitted with an 
especially prepared water-proof cement, is attached 
to the case by screwing it thereon, and thus forms 
an air-tight junction with the body of the case, 
which is proof against dust and moisture. 

To railroad men, travellers, miners, lumbermen 
and others who are almost constantly exposed, 
and who have to make frequent reference to the 
watch, these qualities are of the utmost importance. 





The following letters tell their 
own story. 
“VatposTa, GEORGIA, July 20, 1882. 


‘“‘T sold one of your Patent Dust-Proof Cases 
about ten months ago, and the other day it came 
back to me with the request to make it wind easier. 
On examination I found that the stem was rusty, 
and I inquired into the cause of it. The gentle- 
man stated to me that he was starting some saw- 
logs that had lodged in the bend of the river, when 
his chain caught in a bush and threw his watch 
into about twelve feet of water, and he was about 
two hours finding it. When he got it out it was 
running and he thought all right. In about three 
months he found that the stem was hard to turn, 
and sent it to me. 

I can say that the watch is all that the Company 
claims for it, and recommend it to all railroad and 


mill men. 
B. W. BENTLY.”? 





““Crinton, Iowa, April 29, 1881. 

‘“‘T wish you would send me a spring for the 
Wm. Ellery Watch. * * * By the way, this Ellery 
is a watch I sold in your Screw Bezel Case toa 
farmer last fall. The first of January he lost the 
watch in the woods, and found it this week in 
about one foot of water. It had lain three months 
and over in snow and water, with but slight injury 
to the watch—only a hair-spring. 


Cc. S. RAYMOND.” 


The above were very severe tests, and demon- 
strate beyond a doubt, that for any reasonable 
length of time during which a watch might be 
under water, it would receive no injury whatever. 


We make these cases in both gold and silver, 
and as a Perfectly Dust-Proof Stem 
Winding Watch Case, Challenge 
the World to Produce its Equal. 


For Sale by all First-Class Jewelers. 


The ACCURATE WATCH 


Made to use, keep time, and not break down. Stem Winder, 
Stem Setter. rman Silver. Case Nickel-plated. Price 
#10, delivered. Circulars free 

CUMMINGS & CO, 88 Dey Street, New York. 


sa 10---TEN---5--- 


10 ne in stamps, sent to CHAS. B. DICKINSON, 19 11th 
St., N. Y., will bring you by mail 5 Sheets of Music, which 
seil at the high-priced stores at $1.50. 
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“DEATH TO POTATO BUGS 


INSECTS INJURIOUS to VEGETATION, 
Hammond's Slugshot. 


Ready for Use and Safe. 


It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
roperties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs in 
the various stages of growth; at the same time the ill- 
effects of Paris Green or danger from having it around 
in quantities, are obviated. ‘attle or swine are not liable 
to be harmed by it. It has been used with success in de- 
stroying Caterpillars, etc., from Pear and “- le Trees. 
Put up in barrels of 200 Ibs. in bulk, $7.50 per Obi Pack- 
ages of 5 lbs., 30 cts; 10)bs., 0 cts.; 15 ]bs., cts. Cannot 
be sent by mail. Prices to the trade given upon applica- 
tion. Descriptive Pamphlets mailed to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 
34 Barclay St., New York City. 


TURNIP SEED. _ 


All grown from carefully selected Roots. 


The following varieties will 
be mailed post-paid upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed: Earl 
White Dutch, White Strapleafs, 
Red-top Strapleaf, Cow-horn, 
Improved American _Ruta- 
baga, Long White French, 
Sweet German, Large Yellow 
Globe, 10 cts. per ounce, 25 cts. 
4 ounces, 75 cts. per pound. 
Prices for larger quantities to 
dealers, either in bulk or packets for retail- 
ing, will be given upon application. 15 cts. per pound may 
be deducted when ordered by express. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 


New Crop Turnip Seeds. 


All the standard and best varieties: Purple Top Flat, 
White Flat, Red Top Globe, White Egg, Golden Ball, White 
Globe, White Norfolk, Cow Horn, Yellow Aberdeen, Am- 
ber Globe, Early Snow Ball, ——— Ruta Baga, and all 
other good varieties, 65c. per Ib., post-paid; or, if sent by 
freight or express, at customers’ expense, 50c. per 1b. 
Remit by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. Catalogues 
free. ee ch & STOKES, Seedsmen, 













ES 
14 Market St., Philadelphia; Pa. 


EY& CO. 








7 NEW CROP 
READY 
IN JULY. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO 









SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND \ ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
PRICE LIST 00-206 Randolph St.Chicago, III 





Cabbage Plants, 


Ready Now, at $2 per 1000. $15 per 10,000, 


by express, can furnish any quantity. Plants are fine, will 
send sample by mail. Celery Plants ready July ist. 
Tomato Plants ready now. Send for price list to 

G. R. CLARK & CO., “ Florists,”’ Scranton, Pa. 


JOHN SAULS 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1883, will be ready in February with a colored plate. 

It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a plain 
copy gratis. meen of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 


etc., gratis. OHN SAUL, Washington; D .C. 
Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 Mulberry Trees for silk food; best 
varieties. Silk-eworm Y Small 








Fruits.—75 Acres of 


and Shrubs, including Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmia, Japanese Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Free. 

HANCE & BORDEN, Mang'rs, Red Bank, N. J. 








00,000 Peach Trees for fall of 1888. Suitable for all 
sections, at especially low rates. Also a full stock of 

all Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines. 100,000 Wilson Earl 
Blaci.berry, grown from root cuttings, and a full assort- 
ment of Grapes, Raspberry, Asparagus, Strawberries, &c. 
Send orders early, and secure best stock and assortment. 
Address CHAS. BLACK & BRO. ‘urseries, 


Hightstown, N. J. 


AMERICAN AGRIC 


ULTURIST. 








ALL THE CHOICE-NEW SORTS 
Pt Manchester, James Vick, Old 
Iron Clad, Daniel Boone, Jersey 
Queen, Warren, Big Bob, Nigh’s Su- 
perb, and all leading varieties both new and old; 
grown With the assistance of irrigation, hence of su- 
perior quality. Pamphlet telling what. and how to 


plant free. J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N.J. 
Introducer of the Manchester Strawberry. 


GOOD OLD SORTS. 









ACL Fee 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Layers of last season’s growth, after 1st of July, with 

tops shortened, at $1 per 100; $6 per 1,000. Pot-grown 

plants, after middle of July, at $1 per doz. ; $ per 100. 


J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 














' than 100 acres. 





if planted in July and August, will 
give a fine crop next June. Bidwell 


STRAWBERRIES. 
POT-GROWN —the finest early Strawberry in the 
ees World. James Vick, Manches- 


ter, Jersey Queen, and other choice novelties, special 
ties, and with them are combined the most liberal offers 
ever made to the public. Send stamp for Descriptive Cata- 


logue. Address, 
Cornwall-on- E. P. ROE. 
MRS. CARFIELD. 


Hudson, N.Y. 

THE NEW STRAWBERRY FOR 1883. 

A periet flowering seedling of the Crescent, which it 
equals in health, vigor, productiveness, bright color, and 
early pening, and far surpasses in size, form, firmness, and 
high favor. ltis The Coming Early Market Berry. 
And its high flavor will cause it to be planted in every family 
fruit garden. Send for free pe ge fod with opinions of 
waves vo J experts. Also price list of all the best new and old 
varieties for Summer and Fall planting. 
HALE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn. 





STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, and Currants. 
Newest and Best Varieties. Descriptive Cata- 
logue free. 

OSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 


STRAWBERRY HULLER,. 
and EX PENSES 


A. S. 
women agents. E. WHITNEY, 


J. 
SALARY Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUDDED AND GROWN TO ORDER. 


I am now prepared to bud and grow special lists of fruit 
in variety—kinds suited to all sections. By this arrange- 
ment the fruit grower gets just what he wants, and does not 
have to take just what he can get at planting time. Can 
execute orders for 100 or 1,000, or up to ,000, if wanted, in 
Peach, Apricots and Plums, Cherry, Apple and Pear. 
have a superior stock on hand for this fall and next spring. 
A 65-page Cataloue mailed gratis. 

ANDULPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Best Market Pear. 


James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 
‘\ best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
; 20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &c. Lowest rates. Catalogue 
free. J. S. COLLINS, 


Moorestown, N. J. 






By mail, 10 cts. 


each ; 3 for 25 cts. 
BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 





to men and 














*« We cut 200 tons hay actual weight from less 
J believe the manure spreader de- 
serves credit for at least 50 tons of this yield, from 


| the very even manner in which the manure spread.”’ 





See page 343. 





Phoenix Nursery. 


Very large, choice assortment of Apple, 1, 2, and 3 years, 
including New ussian_ and Northern. Grape 
Vines, especially Concord, 1 and 2 years. Snyder 
Blackberry, Gregg Raspberry, Manchester, and 
other choice Strawberries. ussian Mulberry, 
Apple Root Grafts. Superb Telips and other Bulbs 
for fall planting. Price List free. Address 

Delavan, Walworth Co., Wis. F. K. PHOENIX. 





MANCHESTER 


| able 








CABBAGE & CAULIFLOWER 


ff PLANTS, 


All of our own raising, in splendid condi- 
tion, and at very low rates, Price list, with 
list of Seasonable Seeds, sent free, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 and $7 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 








BOWKER’S 


‘Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send fur Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York. 





We are producing, by means of special ad- 
vantages in manufacturing, an entirely reli- 
Ammoniated Bone SUPER PHOS- 
PHATE FOR $25 PER TON. This is about 
$10 per ton less cost than the ordinary Am- 
moniated Phosphates in the market. It can 
be depended upon confidently as a Complete 
Wheat and Grass Fertilizer. This is the fourth 


| year of its manufacture, and its great eco- 





nomical advantages are universally acknow- 
ledged by users. Analysis, printed on every 
bag, fully guaranteed. A business reputation 
of nearly 80 years warrants the good faith of 
these statements. 


BAUCH & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers of the $25 Phosphate, 
No. 20 S. Delaware Ave., Phila. 


Cc to HAMMER ON 
For Farmers. 


MIM, 


Save your bills at the Blacksmith’s and Machine Shop by 
having on the farm one of these celebrated AN VILS—fully 
warranted, and of the best material. Best Hardened Cast 
Steel Face and Horn. Address, for Circulars, etc., 

‘FISHER & NORRIS, | 

Trenton, N. J. 








Original and Only Manufacturers, 


BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTER. 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

Easiest running, fastest cutting, least liable to get out of 
order of any cutter made. Thoroughly tested during last 
four seasons, for Cutting 
Ensilage, and proved a 

fect success. The lead- 

g Cutter for last sixteen 
years for cutting all kinds 
of dry and green fodder. 
Power cutters have Bald- 
win’s Safety ey Wheel; 
the only reliable wheel 
# made. 13 Sizes for hand 
Hand power. Send for il- 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining description, prices 
and testimonials. 


C. Pierpont & Co., Mfrs., 


New Haven, Conn. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

ilding, Chi . will ly able Superintendents, 

Grade Teachers and Specialists with good positions in the 

Central, Western and Southern States for the ensuing year, 

in public or private schools. Great demand for lady teach- 
ers of music, art and languages. Apply early. 

SITUATION furnished teachers. Application form and 

of our “School Journal,” sent for 


co 
ostage. Address’ National School Supply Bureau, 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 



































ANDRETH 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. Dropusa Postal Card 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE, Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 
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ier kas 


The Pennsylvania Force-Fee 
“1H Me suey 0g 


Warranted the most perfect Wevee-Veod 
Na Drill in existence. Send for cire 
R HAR, York, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, 
~S 


= Farquhar’ s! Standard Engines & 


STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York Pa 


Cheapest and best for all pure 4 

pose s—simple, strong and du- 

rable. Saw, Grist MILs , 

AND MacuiNERY fenerally. 
Inquiries promptly an-gZ 


@wered. = 
Send for IDuastrated Catalogue'|\A 


Vertical Engines, with or === 
without wheels, very — 
convenient, economical (fs 
and complete in every 
detail, best and cheapest 
Vertical in the wi 


fuosy pBROdAwYyS| 


Ayj;00d8o ty 
eq JOpio 


©} s19ljoy 


(Warrante!.) 
Pennsrlvaria ft 
dgricul- ¢ 


W 
York, Pa. 


Lightest 
draft and 
most sim- 
ple, eco- = 
nomicaland perfectin use, \W aes ue eral Cleans 
{t ready for market, 
Address A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





26.999 NOW IN _USE. 





Poy persons say their goods are the best. We or you to ex- 
amine our Improved Keller Positive Force Feed,Grain, 
Seed and Fertilizing Drill and our Hay Rakes. They 
are as good asthe best, andcan besoldascheap. Allare war- 
ranted, Circulars mailed free. Newark Machine Co. 
Newark, Ohio. Eastern Branch House, Soerciee n, Md. 


THE ROSS 


Ensilage and Fodder Cut- 
4 ters GLANTS, LITTLE G]- 
a. fS, and “ SPECIALS,” 
for Ensilage,Stock- raisers, 
™ Dairymen, etc., etc. Guar- 
anteed superior to every 
other make.. Immense 
weight, strength, and ca- 
pacity. In successful op- 
eration in every part of 
= = the country. Willcut from 
two to four times as fast as any other muke. 
Safety Fly-wheel, Extensible Joints, and all the latest im- 
provements. The only Cutters guaranteed to stand the 
severe werk of Ensilage and cut fast. Send for illustrated 
circular and handsome Lithograph to 
E. W. ROsS & CO., Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Cm Mention American Agriculturist. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Whitman’ S Patent Americus. 


The Best Cider and Wine 
Mill made. Will make 20 
per cent. more cider than 
any other. Geared eutside. 
Perfectly Adjustable. 

Prices as low as any firste 
class Mill. Mfrs, of Horse- 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Feed Mills, etc, 

Send for circulars, 


Whitman Agricultural Oo.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Have Ross | 








The ‘Whipple Spring Tooth Sulky Harrow is 
unequalled as a Harrow and Pulverizer for gen- 
eral purposes. It is also the only Sulky Harrow 
that can be used successfully as a Riding or 


Walking 


Corn Cultivator. 


Send for descriptive 


pamphlet to JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 

















The “NEW MASSILLON” THRESHER 


With Patent Lateral Moving Stacker, 














Easily operated Rasty set up—Easily taken down—Stack 
crescent shape, affording admirable shelter to stock. 

Price Low. Send for Catalogue and Price List. ag 
(Name this paper.) RUSSE 


THE PEERLESS 








Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cc anes Sane Preserving Rye_ Threshers— 
Fatwer tm and Lever Powers — The Howland 
Feed Mill—The Aspinwall Potato Planter, and 
Digger. Our pe are guaranteed to work well, and 
have received the highest oe yoy nd cannot be ex- 
celled. GILL «& 8S 

Trenton Agricultural iy +. N.J 








THE NEW RUMELY § SEPARATOR, 
~ — Perfect and speedy work. The best in 


THE RUMELY PORTABLE and TRAC- 
TION ENGINES, 

for power, simplicity, durability, _ Seine use of 

fuel—the farmer and thresherman's pri 


Mounted and Down ores Powers, etc, 
For Catalogues and further information, address 
M. & J. RUMELY, La Porte, Ind. 








NTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES ano | 
ALL _THE US. ag FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1678. 


quincs Less Kom 
poe crenTeo AND 


p Prt, _) buss Twice as FASTA 
hy ulin ageing 
APRESS TOR, ROU 

Pro prnenick & CO. ALBANY. NY 








‘UNIVERSAL 


thing—hard, soft, sticky, and 
rugs, Chemicals, Clay, Guano, 
Cotton Seed, Bark, &c.. &c. A wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &¢ 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for oo 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ —e- lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Addre 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Pulverizes eve 
gummy. Grain, 


aut “ 








all sizes, tor ntl eg Grinders, Shellers 
Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operate 
y Pum mping Windmills. Corn and Cob 
’ Double-faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
tivators. Write for Cotalogue anc ane Agencies. 
FREEPORT NE_CO.. 
Freeport, lin U. 8. A. 






KEMP'S pec SEATED, 


A ai ine 
vention of age. Saves 
4 ao coms, of labor, and 
Midoubles the value of oe 

7 manure. Spreads even! 
all kinds of manure broa 
cast or in drill, in one- tenth 
the time required byh 
Send _ for lilustrated —— and full Fe my | to-. 
KEMP & BURPER IPP’G CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N, YT 


HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse aia 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 

















roved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 
“Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, 


etc. Send for A ba 
HEEBNER & SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa, 


Heebner's Im 








THE UNION | HORSE -P' POWER 


Has the Largest Trac 
N Rod s, Chilled vj Mee soe 
and LEVEL FREAD 







her Sepxrator and Cleaner 
even srrnpater Grist. Milly Lenn’ Cutters, 


Wit BOYER 6 & Descriptive be Philadelphians i 
»neE OLO RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


KZ TEARS In vsE. 
O Pn ana 


GUARANTEED © 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and @ 
other Countries. : 
Also, the 
Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and {is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain nto feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, accordin, im uality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and -List. Address 


U. $. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 
The Watertown 


WINDMILL 


THE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 





















catalogue 
H._H. RaBcocK 
BUGGY_C 


susmacmate ae : Babcock 
& Sons, Watertown, N. 


I O00 CHALLENGE WIND ML. 


SE } ia EVERY. State and Territory of 
ed .8._ It is a sectional wheel- has 


here a aes by us for 15 years,and has 
Prearavia | over blown down thout tower 
¢ , & record peer mill can 










reakin 
MILLSRENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
RIAL. BEST FEED MILLS, CORN 
SHELLERS, ETC. AGENTS 
WANTED in all unassigned territory. Cat- 


\ alogues free. CHALLENGE WIND MILL 
4) A®® VEED MILLCO.,Bataria, Kane Co,IL 


THE PERKINS’ 


ide —— 
Ugeeaecy WV ind Mill 


a the Strongest and Best 
gulating Wind Mill made. ah 
instructions Soe erecting sent with the first 
All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 
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WILL YOU WANT . 
Grain Drill SEASON? 


‘The ce ee I 2. C 199 is superior to any. 


Send for Circular.— 
Money refunded if not fully satisfactory. 
A. B. COHU & CO., 197 Water St., N. Y. 


BULLARD’S HAY TEDDER. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 










BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Has received First Premiums from American Institute, 
New England, and all State and County Agricultural Socie- 
ties where exhibited. **Never Fails to Give Satis- 
faction.’’ Send for circulars. 





WHITMAN’S Fountain 
Pump for washing Windows, 
carriages, etc. Protects buildings 
rom fire, & trees, vines, etc. from 
insects, — bugs and canker- 
worms, No Dwelling, Country 
Home,or Factory should be with- 
out the Fountain Pump. 
Send for large illustrated 
Circular. J.A.Whitman, | 
sntee aud M’f'r. Providence R.1. 


MOORE COUNT IT” 


Oorn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 

., THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

FOR TABLE MEAL! 

Samples of Meal Sent on Application. 

NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

(Please Mention this Paper.) 








Adapted to 
Many Uses, 


















LGA pay 





THE CELEBRATED 
A. P. DICKEY FASS MILLS, 










‘Centennial’ 
n 1876. and 
Sit Paris in 
41878. These 
mills are 
#made in nine 


use (hand or 
power). Ca- 
pacity from 
50 to 500 
bushels _ per 

<= hour. They 

clean and separate all kinds of Grain and Seed for mar- 
ket; also grade them for seeding. They separate Oats 
and foul seed, such as Cockle, Smut, &c. ,from Wheat, Bar 
ley or Rye; and are specially adapted for cleaning. sep- 
arating and grading Timothy, Clover, Red-Top, Flax, 
ete., and clean and separate three kinds of Beans at one 
operation. We also mz ake the 
**Peerless Corn Sheller.” Cast Iron Field Rollers, <¢ 

Address, DICKEY & PEASE. Manufacturers, 

RACINE, Wisconsin. 


$250 WILL BUY 





— 


3 = 
Se een 





The Best Pony 


MILL 


et Offered == ~~ rey 


RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS! 


Non-Explosive oom Engines, Best Railway afd Lever 
Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines. Straw-Preserving 
Threshers, La Dow's Dise and Steel Spring Tooth Harrows, 
Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed 
Steamers, etc., etc HEELER & MELICK Co., Albany, 
N.Y. Established 1830. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 





| 
| 


Send for 
Catalogue 






Prices. 


CARRY ree} BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A ne AGRIC ULTURIST. 


——— 


ATLA 


INDIANAPOLIS, Au U.S. 








> ENGINE, 
WORKS 










J. A. CROSS 


| Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 
For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 

| AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 


~~ : ene 
SHAW KEY ke 
C, HAYING‘\ iw O18) F co, 


PE LAWARE 
> OWA. 5 CO, 


NOYES HAYING TOOLS. 








For stacking out in 

fields or mowing 
away in barns. 

Save labor and mor- 
ey; simple, durable, 
cost but little. No 
trouble to get ove: 
high beams or to the 
end of deep bays. 
Thousands now in 
use. Wood Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, ete. 

Send for circular 
and designs for track- 
ing barns to 






Anti-friction Hay Grapple Fork. 


Carrier. 


U. 8. Wind Engine & =e Co., Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 












CHURCH’S 
Hay Elevator and Carrier. 


BEST in use for Mowing 
Away Hay in barns or stack- 
ing. being adapted for either pur- 
pose. Has no equal for Simplici- 
ty, Durability, and good work. 
The track is self-adjusting, and is easily put 
up. Send for descriptive circular and special 
terms tor introduction to URCH, 
Manufacturer, Harvard, McHenry’ Co., Illinois. 





*pomuay squaty 








Guaranteed to do better work and give better sat- 
isfaction than anyin use. Sent on trial to respon- 
sible farmers. For circulars and terms to ents, 
address W. I. SCOTT, Bridgewater, N.Y, 





Will Dig Common Sens 












FIVE POTATO 
HUNDRED DIGGER, 
Improved for 


Bushels a Day. 
Price, $12. 
Manufactured by 


1883. 


Geneva, Kane Co.. m 


Over one thousand 
now in use. 











| 

| 

| $1000 REWARD > a, 
For any machine bulling and cleaning fit for Cy =| has made 






ma a ‘as much Clover Seed in one 









LUSTRA 
NEWAR ae 


wEWA ae MACHINE c 


PAIGE MFG C0. 


Builders of the most suc- 
cessful dry 
STEAM 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINES. 
THE MINIMUM OF 
LIGHTNESS. 
_- Greatest amount of powsr 
for a given size, The only 
substantial and economi- 
cal engine before the 


public, 
Carry in stock stationary 





| engines and boilers from 8 to 125 horse power. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


PAIGE MTG CO, PAINESVILLE, 0, 


340, 342 State St. 


The Peerless Portable. 








The Famous Peerless Traction Engine or Road Locomo- 
tive-The Domestic Uprizht Engine—Boilers—Saw- Mills, 
and the well-known Geiser Self-regulating Grain 
Separator, &c. In first-class workinanship and material— 
Simplicity in construction and ease of Management, we 
challenge the eae Have won the Highest Premium ever 
offered in the U.S. «$500 in Gold at Cincinnati in 1881). 

Have never been beaten in a test of merit. 

For informe? in Detail address 

E_GEISER M’F’G. C 


TRY aynesboro, Frankie ‘Co., Pa. 





Bookwalter Engine. 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 3,000 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
Every Engine c ompie ate, ready to 
use as soon as received. No Engine 











built so good and so low in price 
3 Horse-Power....824 

25 oT se . 280.00 
6% °* 6s 5 

8% ‘ “ 40. it 

















MMiustrated Catalogues Free. 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


VrTHACA 
Portable Engine. 


STRONG, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, SAFE. 


Write for prices, addressing the manufacturers, 
WIL rams BROTHERS, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


THE KRIEBEL, 


FARM 













Write for Catalogue to 
WEST POINT a & 
MACHINE 
West Point, seed y C 0., Pa. 


he YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
Also grinds corn and cob. [Illustrated 
Circulars oe Testimonials sent on :pplication. Address 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa, 




















1883. | 
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““A thoroughly good book for 
young readers.”’ 


MARTIN THE SKIPPER. 


By James F. Coss, author of —— on the 


Longships,” etc. 500 pp. 12mo. $1 50. 
A Tale for Boys and Sea-Faring Folk. 
“The work of a practised writer; a spirited story, well 
narrated. An admirable companion to “* Watchers on the 
Longships.”’—[N. Y. Mail and Express. 


‘‘An absorbing narrative of 
peril and heroism.’’ 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Coss, author of ‘‘ Martin the Skipper,” etc. 
Second American Edition. 12mo. 360 pp. $1 5U. 

A story of thrilling interest, founded on fact, illustrating 
moral heroism and faithfulness to duty. This book has 
— very popular in England, having reached the eighth 
edition. 

Dealing with events and the condition of society of a 
century ago adds an interest to it, and apart from its deep 
and manly piety. the book has a special value as a picture 
of coast life, and of all that has to do with the lights that 
now star the shores of all civilized nations, and with the 
lives of the men that keep the lights burning. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 00, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


ARTISTIC PATTERNS, 
EMBROIDERY AND PAINTING! 


Apple Blossoms, Wild Roses, Pansies, 
Calla, Easter and Water Lilies, Field 
Daisies, Mountain Ash. Fuschias, Forget 
me-nots, Marigolds, Butter Cups, Lilies 
ofthe Valley, Popies, Corn Flower, Tulips, 
|Cowslips, Cat Tails, Storks, Birds, &c., 
easily transferred to plush, felt, silk, satin, 
canvass, tiles. placques, pannels, &c., for 
(7| PAINTING or EMBROIDERY. Ten elegant 
sample patterns, with powder, distribut- 
ing pad and instructions sent post-paid for 
60 cts., 25 patterns for $1.00. 

Also Book showing in reduced size LOO 
Jofour newest DESIGNS 2§ Cents. 

MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK, a book of 100 pages, giving 
plain and intelligent directions for doing all kinds of plain 
and fancy needlework, including the various kindsofartistic 
Embroldery, Knitting, Netting, Tattin, Crocheting, Lace 
Making, Darned Net Work, Rug Making, &c., profusely ill- 
ustrated. Price post-paid, $5 cents; Four for $1.00. 
The two books and set of ten patterns for $1.00. 


Address, PATTEN PUBLISHING CO., 
3 47 Barclay St., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


Energetic Ladies and Gentlemen to sell STANDARD 
LAUNDRY WAX. Address SILAS H. PAINE, Room 
14, Standard Block, « leveland, Ohio. 


TOW READY—The Phonographic Dictionary. 
1 By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. Price, $2.50. 
Send for specimen sheets. Sold by all booksellers, or 
address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


TAT ) y Now is the time to learn 
ia} | 1 
ONG ME TELEGRAPHY. 
® written guarantee given 
to furnish paying situations. For terms, address 


Commercial & R. RB. Telegraph College, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ELESCOPE Microscopes, Photographic Outfits for 
y *matcurs. Opera Glasses. Spectacles, 
&e. : _, B. & J. BECK. 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
t@ Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP-Season 1883, 


The GREAT PUBLIC SALES of these 
most fashionable and profitable SHEEP 
in England are beld in Birmingham 
and the neighborhood, commencing 

August 2nd, when 


2,000 RAMS and RAM LAMBS, and 
6,000 EWES and EWE LAMBS 


WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, BY 
MESSRS. LYTHALL and MANSELL 


(Secretaries tothe Shropshire Breeders’ Flock Book So- 
ciety), by direction of the most eminent Breeders 
in the Kingdom. 

This breed is now the most sought after, and realizes by 
far the highest prices of any in the United Kingdom; it is 
in the greatest favor with the butchers and consumers, 
and the most valuable for crossing purposes. 

The Shropshire Sheep possess great hardiness of constitu- 
tion, thriving in almost every variety of climate, and on 
every description of soil; their mutton is of excellent qual- 
ity, they attain a great weight at an early age, without ex- 
pensive fuod, and they carry a heavy fleece of fine quality 
and good staple, and the ewes are most prolific breeders. 

At the Shows of the Royal Agricultural Society the Shrop- 
shire Sheep are always by far the largest classes, and fre- 
quently number nearly as many as all other breeds put 
together. 

Reports of last year’s Sales, and every information sent 
on application to Lythall and Mansell, Birmingham, or 
Shrewsbury, England, who will also faithfully execute com- 
missions to purchase all classes of English stock. Refer- 
ences xiven to Breeders in the United States who have had 
transactions with the firm. 


















































CREAM. 


TWO METHODS OF PRESERVING IT. 


One is Uncertain; the other Certain. 


Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Yale College, and the 
Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
says: “REX MAGNUS Does All 
that is Claimed for it.”’ 








“Cream,” says Webster, the Dictionary man, “is the best 
part of anything; the unctious, oily substance which rises 
and forms on the surface of milk.” 
is the most delicate, and therefore the most perishable of 
all farm products. 

To save cream, it has heretofore been deemed necessary 
to churn it, and thus convert it into butter, which, in turn, 
will ultimately turn rancid. This custom of preservation, 
therefore, must be called uncertain, 

Let us examine the other, and, comparatively modern 
process, which saves cream, and for an almost indefinite 
time ; enables it to retain all of its natural flavor and 
sweetness ; is cheap; practicable, and, indeed, the process 
so long sought by scientists, dairymen, and the cream con- 
suming public. It is Rex Magnus, the Humiston Food Pre- 
servative, that willdo it for either cream or milk as well 
as meats, poultry and food of all kinds. 

A SOLID TEST. 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the Sci- 
entific Department of Yale College, procured cream from 
afarm 3 miles north of New Haven, Conn. It had been 
collected and saved from five mi/kings of the three days 
previous, and was, therefore, being 80 mized, very difficult 
to Keep. 

HOW IT WAS DONE. 


A pint of water was treated with “ Pearl,” a special 
brand of Rex Magnus, adapted specially for the preserva- 
tion of cream. After treatment it was placed in a glass jar 
and sealed, at 3 o'clock of the afternoon of January “ist, 


1883, and at 5P. M. (or 2 hours later) of the same day. tue 


untreated portion of this cream was found to be sour! 
SEVENTEEN DAYS TEST. 


Atthe banquet held at the New Haven House, 17 days 
thereafter (long enough to send all over Europe), this jar 


of treated cream was opened, and the contents were (with | 


the exception of a slight mold on tup) found to be per. ectly 
natural and sweet, whilst it rendered the coffee luscious. 
The average temperature of the apartment (Prof. John- 
son’s private laboratory) in which this cream underwent 
this test, was 70 degrees Fahr. 


PROF. 8. W. JOHNSON’S ENDORSEMENT. 


He had, of course, exclusive control of this experiment 
with cream, a8 well as all kinds of meats, &c., and the fol- 
lowing is the pith of his report, leaving out the details: 


THIRTY-FIVE DAYS TRIAL. 


‘My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 70 de- 
grees, on meats, cream, &c., bought in open market, have 
certainly been severe, and { am satisfied that the different 
brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food Preservative, 
with which I have experimented, have accon.plished all 
claimed for them. So far asI have yet learned, they are 
the only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, for domestic use.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. Johnson 
adds in his report: “‘ I should anticipate no ill results from 
its use, and consider it no more rmful than common 
salt. 


KEEPS THIRTY TO FIFTY-NINE DAYS. 


Edward Burnett's Deerfoot Farm cream has been sent to 
Europe to different responsible people, who report that 
from thirty to fifty-nine days after it was treated with 
“ Rex” in Boston it was eaten in England, Italy and Switzer- 
land sweet and perfect / Six jars were consecutively opened 
and used by Joshua Blake, Esq., of Boston, on a recent trip 
to the Mediterranean, in the steamer Archimide of the 
Florio line of Italian steamers, and the /ast was as good as 
the first. 

HOW TO DO IT. 


The special brand of Rex Magnus adapted for the preser- 
vation of cream is called “‘ Pearl.” This brand is made very 
concentrated in order to do what it claims. It is advisable 
to use milk to dissolve it in, as this increases the quantity 


of cream, which has a slight fovea to thicken. If kept 
over ten days a half pint of fresh milk may be a to —_ 
a slig’ 


quart of cream, before patting on the table. 
mold should appear it willdo no harm. It willdo all that is 
claimed for it, and a trial will prove this statement. 


HOW TO GET IT. 


A trifling expenditure on your part will establish this fact 
to your entire satisfaction. You do nothave to buy a 
county right, nor acostly recipe; we sell neither the one 
nor the other. 


SAMPLES MAILED POSTPAID. 


We do offer, however, to supply you—in case your grocer 
druggist or general store keeper hasn’t it on hand—to mail 
a sample pound box of the “ Pearl” brand of Rex Magnus, 
which is prepared especially for cream, on receipt of the 
price, $1,—or of the “Snow Flake” brand, for milk. &c., 
on receipt of fifty cts. The other brands are, ‘“‘ Viandine,” 
for preserving meats, poultry and game, 50 cts. per 1b; 
“Ocean Wave,” for preserving oysters, lobsters, &c. 
cts. per lb. ; “Queen,” for [abe yoo eggs, $1.00 per ib.; 
“ Aqua Vitae.” for keeping fluid extracts, &c., $1.00 Pek Ib. 
Samples mailed on receipt of price, except Aqua-Vitae, 
which is put up in bottles. 


WILL BRING GOOD PROFITS ! 


The popular favor and acceptance which will doubtless | 


follow this great food preservative, are subjects entitled to 
receive serious oe and aah poe as the keep- 
ing of cream and milk for longshipment is a matter, where- 
in alarge profit can be made. Where others fail this succeeds. 
Mention this paper and address 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


As is well known it | 














After many years of vigorous service Mr. Orange 
Judd retired some time since from participation 
in the business management of the Publishing 
House bearing his name. His prolific pen will 
hereafter contribute more frequently than during 
recent months to the various departments of 
the American Agriculturist, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
TRUSTEES: 

CHARLES MORAN, Davip W. Jupp, 

Lawson VALENTINE, T. J. TEMPLE, 

LELAND FAIRBANKS, Jr., SAMUEL BURNHAM. 
Davip W. Jupp, Pres, Sam’ Burnuam, Sec. 


American Cottages.—Consisting of 44 
Large Quarto Plates. W. T. Comstock. Within a few 
years, so great a change has taken place in House Build- 
ing, that a work representing prevailing styles must 
receive considerable attention. The work before us con- 
tains designs from a large number of architects of differ- 
ent sections, and illustrates very well the present ideas 
on Cottage Architecture. It is not devoted to elaborate 
structures, but to low-priced houses, and isa good ex- 
hibit of artistic feeling in their treatment. That a mod- 
crate outlay is consistent with good taste in building, we 
have always held, and we are glad to see such a work as 
the present, as it will tend to advance the standard of 
taste in this class of buildings. It is handsom ly bound, 
and quite a novel effect is obtained by the use of two 
colors of bronze on the cover. One large quarto volume. 
Price, post-paid, $5.00. Supplied by Orange Judd Co. 





Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry. 
New Edition. Revised and brought down to date by 
the Author. New York: Orange Judd Company. Price 
$2.50. The only fault with this work is its title. Now- 
adays a “Fruit Garden” is regarded as a garden devot- 
ed tothe culture of the small fruits. While the work 
includes this, it covers a much wider ground. If, with 
a knowledge of its contents, we were asked to makea 


| descriptive title for the work, we should endeavor to fix 
| upon one that would express the following: ‘ Fruits of 


all kinds, whether produced by trees, shrubs, or other 
plants, beginning with their propagation, their treat- 
ment in the nursery, their final planting, and subsequent 


| cultivation. Also the gathering of, and packing of the 
| fruit for market. To which is added a select descriptive 


list of the approved varieties of each kind of fruit.” It 
might be difficult to fix upon a brief title that would in- 


| clude all this, yet such is the comprehensive scope of 


the work. It is well known that the author is a member 


| of one of the oldest and, most important nursery firms 


in the country. Some nurserymen, in writing articles 


| for the public, stop short of telling what are regarded as 


“trade secrets.” There is nothing like this in the 


| present work. The author is a successful nurseryman, 
| and his aim throughout is to point out to others the 


methods by which they can attain to success. There is 
no secrecy, no withholding of details by saying, “this 


| can only be learned by practice,” but all is as plain and 
| direct as is the author himeelf to those who have the 
| pleasure to know him. 


This ‘‘ Fruit Garden” is the 
only work that exactly covers the same ground. Other 
works on fruits treat upon nursery practice incidentally. 
In this itis the leading feature. The starting of fruit- 


| growing trees, shrubs, etc., from the beginning, by the 


methods followed in large commercial establishments, 
occupies a large part of the work. We know of no other 


| treatise in the language where this information can be 


found in anything like the details given to it here. 
While it is a guide to those who would take up the 
growing of nursery plants as a business, it is not the 
less useful tothe amateur. The principal work for the 
new edition has been in revising the lists of fruits of 
various kinds. Onr lists of apples, pears, and other 
fruits have now become 80 large, that the novice is puz- 
zled as to what varieties to plant. Compact, well con- 
sidered lists, revised by one so thoroughly competent as 
the author, give the present edition a special value. 
Much thought has evidently been given to this portion 
of a work which will long remain a standard for Ameri- 
can fruit growers. 
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The Driven Well Patent Declared Void. 
—_—<—— 
The WU. S. Court Decision which 


Favorably Affects 50,000 Pro- 


perty Owners in One State Alone. 


As briefly announced in the June number of the 
American <Agriculturist, the celebrated Driven Welt 
Patent, granted to Col. Nelson W. Green, in 1868, was 
recently declared invalid by the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of Iowa, sitting at Des 
Moines. 


Over 300 causes were pending in this Court, princi- 
pally against farmers, for alleged infringement, and a 
very large number of similar suits were pending in the 
District of Minnesota, in which the issues were sub- 
stantially the same. For convenience, it was arranged 
that the causes should be heard at the same time before 
the Judges of the Minnesota District and the two Iowa 
Districts, sitting together. Accordingly a hearing was 
had last October, and the questions at issue were very 
elaborately presented. At that time there was pending 
before the Supreme Court at Washington, an appeal 
from the District of Indiana, involving this same patent. 
Judgment of the Court at Des Moines was withheld 
until the opinion of the Supreme Court should be an- 
nounced, in the hope that a final and authoritative 
determination of the more important questions might 
be reached. The Supreme Court, however, stood equally 
divided in that case, and no opinion on the merits was 
announced. The Court at Des Moines therefure pro- 
ceeded to carefully consider the case at considerable 
length, in two opinions by Judges Shiras and Love, 
against the validity of the patent, and in an opinion by 
Judge Nelson, in which he dissents from the views ex- 
pressed by the other two, the result of which was to 
dismiss the complainant's bill with costs. 

The Defence of Abandonment. 


The Court consider first the defence of abandonment, 
and say that vigilance is necessary to entitle aman to 
the privileges secured under the patent law. He must 
not only show his right by invention, but he must se- 
cure it by the means provided by law; and if the inven- 
tion becomes known to the public, he should assert his 
right immediately, and take the necessary steps to le- 
galize it. The only safe rule which can be adopted on 
this subject is, that where the public use of an inven- 
tion is known or might be known to the inventor, he 
must be presumed to acquiesce in such use, and hence 
to abandon his claim. 

From the testimony upon this point, it appeared that 
Col. Green was cngaged in the summer of 1861, at Cort- 
land, N. Y., in organizing volunteers for the army; that 
his attention was called to the necessity of procuring 
pure water for the use of his men; that he set about to 
devise a means by which water could be procured from 
beneath the surface of the earth, thus avoiding danger 
from poisoned wells, etc.; that the method devised cun- 
sisted in driving a sharpened rod into the ground untul 
it reached a water-bearing stratum, then withdrawing 
the same and inserting a tube, through which the water 
could be drawn by any ordinary pump. Tests of the 
method were made near the Colonel's residence, and at 
the fair grounds in Cortland, where his regiment was 
encamped. One Graham, the sutler, put one down there 
in October, 1861, which was used by the men generally. 
When the regiment left there, Col. Green did not cause 
this well to be taken up. or to be in any way kept from 
public use or knowledge; on the other hand, he made 
provision for the use of these wells wherever the regi- 
ment should go, and procured materials and transporta- 
tion from the Government for the purpose. His own 
testimony is, that he explained his invention to his subor- 
dinate officers and to his drill squad; that he consented 
to the sinking and public usc of the well at the camp 
ground, and that he never cautioned any one to keep 
the method a secret. There is nothing to show that he 
ever mentioned to any one the idea of obtaining a 
patent. On the contrary, everything that he did tended 
to spread the knowledge of this mode of making wells, 
without any intention on his part to restrict the right to 
make and use them to himself asa patentee. This was 
in 1861. He did not apply fora patent until May. 1866, 
not until hisattention was called to the fact that through 
this method of driving wells, other parties bad reaped 
large benefits. This delay of over four years guve the 
public rights through the open use of the discovery. 
To constitute a public use, it is not necessary that more 
than one of the driven wells should be publicly used (104 
U. S., 333). There can be no question that Col. Green 
allowed his invention to go into public use without an 
immediate assertion of his rights. 




















Conclusions of the Court. 


The Court therefore find, as conclusions of fact: 

1. That in 1861, Col. Green's purpose in devising his 
method of driving wells was to furnish a ready means 
whereby the men of his regiment could procure a sup- 
ply of pure water, and that he did not at that time con- 
template procuring a patent therefor, and that he put 
his method of driving wells into public use in 1861, for 
the benefit of his regiment, and thereby dedicated or 
abandoned kis invention to the public. 

2. That his invention was in open and public use,with 
his knowledge and acquiescence, for more than four 
years before he applied for a patent thereon. 

From these conclusions of fact, it necessarily follows, 
asa matter of law, that the patent must be held void. 

The Court next proceed to consider the claim raised 
by defendant, that the re-issued patent is broader in its 
terms than the original patent, including improvements 
and principles not contained in the original specifica- 
tions, and is therefore void. Upon this point the Court 
conclude that the principle of the vacuum, which is 
now claimed to constitute the chief features and merit 
of the driven well, was not included nor contemplated 
in the claims under the original patent. Col. Green 
himself, in describing his original device, said: ‘“ My 
invention consists in driving or forcing an iron or a 
wooden rod, with astecl or iron point, into the earth 
until it is projected into the water, and then withdraw- 
ing the said rod and inserting in its place a tube of 
metal or wood to the same depth, through which and 
from which the water may be drawn by any of the usual 
well known forms of pumps.’’ There is not to be found 
in any part of the specifications any reference to a 
vacuum, bor any mention of atmospheric pressure cre- 
ated thereby. In all the evidence introduced, it is not 
shown that Col. Green, in making his experiments in 
1861, contemplated or conceived of the idea that the 
tube should be made air-tight, so es to create a vacuum, 
and thereby utilize the atmospheric pressure. He set 
up no claim of the sort, nor did he make even remote or 
indirect mention of it in the specifications attached to 
his original patent, and hence the original patent can- 
not be construed to embrace the application of the prin- 
ciple’of the vacuum. But in the re-issued patent, the 
specifications cover broader and somewhat different 
ground, as follows: 

1. The process of sinkin wells by forcing down a rod 
or tube to the water-bearing stratum, without removing 
the earth upwards, as in boring. 

2. Creating a vacuum in the tube forming the lining 
of the well, by making the tube air-tight, except at the 
lower end, compacting the earth around the tube, and by 
attaching a pump with an air-tight connection to the tube. 

The main feature of the discovery is claimed to consist 
in the utilization of the atmospheric pressure, through 
the creation of the vacuum in and around the tube. 

The original patent did not embrace this. The re- 
issue then claims the application of an important prin- 
ciple not found in the origina]. A re-issue can only be 
granted for the same invention which was originally 
patented; if it goes beyond this, it is void. (1 Wallace, 
531; 102 U. S., 403; 104 U. S., 350.) It follows that Col. 
Green's re-issued patent must, for this reason, be held 
void. 

Not an Original Invention. 

Upon the question of originality of invention by Col. 
Green, the Court find, out of the mass of evidence ad- 
duced upon the point, two well authenticated instances 
of the use of an anticipating device; first, at Indepen- 
deuce, Iowa, and second, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by 
E. W. Purdy. The only issue about the well at Inde- 
pendence was as to the time it was put down, the com- 
plainants claiming that it was not until 1866, the defen- 
dants alleging it to be in 1861. From the testimony of 
muny witnesses who claim to have seen and used this 
well when the soldiers were enlisting at Independence, 
for the purpose of entering the Union army, who re- 
member the use of the well at the time of Col. Lake's 
marriage—not disputed to have been in 1861—and who 
remember the use of the well by the cricket club which 
played on the grounds adjoining the lot in which the 
well was driven, and which club was broken up by many 
of its members entering the army in 1861, the Court 
hold as a conclusion of fact: 

1. That in the summer of 1861, there was constructed 
at Independence, Iowa, a driven well which proved a 
success. 

2. That this well was constructed by driving a tube 
downinto the water-bearing stratum, and attaching to 
the tube a pump, by which the water was drawn up in 
apparently an inexhaustible quantity. 

In regard to the Milwaukee wells, the Court consider 
carefully the testimony of Mr. E. W. Purdy, which was 
in substance, that in 1849 and 1850 he was engaged in 
making wells at Milwaukee, by means of iron rods 
about two inches in diameter, the lower end being 
sharpened like a drill; the first rod was about 16 feet 





long. It was driven into the earth by working it up 
and down by a rope over a gin-pole, and in this way the 
earth was displaced as the rod went down. Tubing was 
driven down as the rod progressed, which formed the 
lining of the well. No earth was removed upwards. 
When the tube struck water, if it did not flow to the 
surface, 8 pump was used, the tube to which the pump 
was attached being placed inside the tube first forced 
down. Many of these wells were thus made. 

Comparing this method of driving wells, and its re- 
sults, with that adopted by Col. Green in 1861, as de- 
scribed in his original patent, the Court confess their 
inability to see any substantial difference. Green ex- 
pressly claimed in his original patent the process of 
sinking welis by driving or forcing down a rod to and 
into the water under the ground, and withdrawing it 
and inserting a tube in its place, to draw the water 
through, and it was just this process ix substance that 
was employed in Milwaukee. The difference was only 
in minor details. Hence it follows that Green’s process 
was substantially only a reproduction of a method 
which had been devised and placed to public use fully 
ten years prior to the time he hit upon the same expe- 
dient. It therefore results that the defence, for want of 
novelty, must be sustained, and the patent held void. 

Concurring Opinions. 

The opinion of the Court was delivered by Judge 
Shiras, of the Southern District of Iowa. Judge Love, 
of the Northern District of Iowa, filed also a separate 
opinion, in which he fully concurs in all the points 
touched upon, and adds at some length his own view, 
that Green should be held to have abandoned his inven- 
tion, even though he did not know or assent to the use 
of it during the period between 1861 and 1866, when he 
applied for a patent. The Act of 1839 was then in 
force, and according to the Judge’s construction of that 
Act, the public use of an invention for two years even, 
without the consent of the inventor, is sufficient to in- 
validate the patent. 

Judge Nelson, of the Minnesota District, dissents in 
a short opinion, in which he says he regards Green as 
the original inventor of a patentable process, which 
was duly patented and re-issued; and because, prior to 
1870, it was generally understood that a use of the in- 
vention for more than two years prior to the application 
for a patent would not defeat the patent, unless the use 
was had with the consent of the inventor, which was 
not proved in this case; and also because the Milwaukee 
wells were artesian wells, and Green’s process was not 
then used ; and because prior use should be established 
by more than mere preponderance of evidence, and the 
proof of prior use at Independence leaves fair room for 
doubt. 

The Question Practically Settled. 

It is probable that this is practically the end of the 
driven well litigation. If an appeal is taken to the Su- 
preme Court, that Court cannot be equally divided, as it 
pow has nine members. Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court, recently denied an injunction in a driven well 
case at Indianapolis. 

All this will be of much interest to the great number 
of farmers involved in the matter. It is estimated that 
there are over 50,000 driven wells in New York State 
alone. The agents of this patent have forfzited all 
moral right to any sympathy, and it would seem that 
their legal rights are 1n a fair way to be properly ad- 
justed. Our advice to farmers is to still resist. 
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Using the Wind falls.—A friend of ours 
in Indiana has extensive orchards, which he manages 
for profit. One of his minor savings is his use of the 
windfalls, and this, in the course of the year, amounts 
toan important item. Every few days, after the fruit 
is large enough to be blown off, they are gathered. In- 
stead of feeding these directly to the pigs, they are 
ground ina hand cider-mill, the juice pressed cut, and 
the resulting pomace then goes to the pig-pen. The 
juice, or cider, goes to the vinegar-house, where, while 
it does not make as good vinegar as the cider from ripe 
apples, it produces a much better article than is usually 
sold, and may be mixed with other vinegar to advan- 
tage. The gentleman referred to applies business judg- 
ment to the management of his orchards, and disposes 
of their products as seems most profitable. If it isa 
year in which apples (and he cultivates his orchards and 
always has fruit) bring satisfactory prices, he barrels his 
fruit and sends it to market. If the returns show that 
the fruit is worth more to him at home, the apples are 
at once converted into cider, and the cider into vinegar. 
Having ascertained that, asa rule, he can get more for 
the product of his orchards in the form of vinegar, he 
has a vinegar-house arranged with every appliance 
needed for vinegar making. Experience has taught him 
that in most years vinegar is the most profitable form in 
which to market even his good apples. But then he 
has established a reputation for his brand upon both 
apple and vinegar barrels, 


























A Package Delivery 

Company 
in Chicago informs one of our subscribers in Alleghany 
Co., N. Y.,by printed postal card, that: ‘‘ There is at this 
office at your disposal 1 package, which will be for 
warded to you by mail upon receipt of the required 
charges, 64c. Please give this your earliest attention.” 
The lines: ‘‘Said to contain ’ and “ Valued at,’’ at the 
bottom, are not filled out. As our correspondent, ‘ F. 
E. P.,” says, “this is very thin.’”? He, no doubt, has 
friends in Chicago; let him write to one of these, giv- 
ing him an order for the package. If the transaction is 
an honest one, it will be delivered. If it is not given 
up, send the 64c. in an open letter to the Chicago post- 
master, that he may see that the stamps are sent, and 
await the result. If the package is not sent, or if it 
proves to be worthless, the ‘‘ Package Delivery ’’ can be 
stopped from using the mails, 


Trapping Big Game. 

The class of swindlers who operate in a grand style is 
not a large one. Though they deal with thousands, 
they take them only from moneyed people, and do not 
cause 80 much distress as those who rob the industrious 
classes of their dollars. One of these wholesale dealers 
has recently been caught,J. H. Langley, who was con- 
cerned in a Guano Company, a Railway Frog Company, 
and various other companies related to railroad matters. 
Besides these, he ran a Live Stock Express Co., a Texas 
Land Syndicate, and various other enterprises. He had 
an expensively furnished office, where he employed 
some fifteen clerks, many of whom paid a bonus for 
their situation. But it all came to an end by his arrest 
in Boston the other day as a swindler. 


Betting on Marriages. 


Not very long ago, the circulars of numerous concerns 
calling themselves ** Marriage Endowment Companies,” 
‘*Marriage Insurance Companies,”’ and the like, were 
sent us in great pumbers by inquiring correspondents. 
We could only judge of these associations by what they 
said for themselves. Even allowing the parties con- 
ducting them to be responsible, a careful examination 
of the schemes of these Companies showed them to be 
mere games of chance; in fact, betting on the marriage 
of their subscribers, Several States having declared 
them illegal, we supposed they were all killed, until 
early in June an arrest in Virginia showed that the swin- 
dle was not defunct. The Manager and Secretary of the 
‘‘Marriage Fund Mutual Trust Association ’’ were ar- 
rested at Cedar Rapids, Va. This time the arrest was 
for using the U. S. Mail for the purposes of fraud. 


** Work at Home—No matter where 
You are Living.” 


Numerous inquiries come to us concerning parties in 
New England cities, who offer to ladies and young men 
desirable ‘‘work at home”’ in coloring photographs. The 
pictures are called by some high-sounding name, such as 
* Pearlographs,” “‘ Artographs,’’ ‘*‘ Electrographs,”’ etc. 
The work is ‘‘so simple, that a child [age not stated] 
can do it after a week’s trial.’’ Two sample pictures for 
trial are sent by one concern for $1.00 and two stamps 
{size not stated| ; another offers a ‘‘ Pamphlet of Direc- 
tions,’’ with two “ nice pictures *’ for trial. for $1.00 and 
no stamps. The circulars offer work which, according 
to description, is easily learned. We are told that “Any 
lady, when she has learned to make these beautiful pic- 
tures, would have no difficulty in earning from $10.00 to 
$20.00 a week.” There is much more in these circulars 
that is very tempting—so tempting that we do not won- 
der that cautious ladies inquire about the matter. That 
the interest is wide-spread is shown by the last two let- 
ters concerning the scheme, which are from Iowa and 
Dakota. In such cases we can only judge by what ap- 
pears on the surface, and by 

TAKING A COMMON-SENSE VIEW. 


We find that each of the two concerns warns the public 
against the other. No names are called, but the red 











circular designates the concern which sends out the 
white document in a most unmistakable manner, and 
the same is done in the other direction. ‘* Red” cau- 
tions against ‘‘ white,” ‘‘ white” cautions against 
“red.” It is not for us to say that both are not right. 
We are always suspicious when persons goa roundabout 
way to accomplish a very simple object. Why send 
photographs from New England to Idaho, Dakota, or 
even to New Jersey to be colored? If the mere object 
is to get pictures colored, an advertisement in a Boston, 
Fall River, Lowell, or Providence paper, making sim- 
ilar offers to those in these circulars, would bring appli- 
cants by the thousand. The work could be done as 
well near home, without the risk and expense of send- 
ing the pictures to and from a far distant point. There 
must be something unexplained. 

THERE ARE PHOTOGRAPHS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, 
What kind of photographs are those that must be sent 
away to be colored? ‘Distance is no objection,’ we 
are told. It1s also said that the work can be done “in 
the privacy of your own room.’’ We shall be giad to 
hear from any lady who is making $20.00 or even a less 
sum a week, as to what is the *‘ true inwardness ” of all 
this fuss about coloring photographs. Does it all mean 
**send us a dollar?” 


Gambling for Farmers. 


If there is an individual in the community having a 
reputation for honesty, it is the one engaged in farming. 
The farmer's occupation is an education ; he learns asa 
boy that good seed and good culture, if the season be fa- 
vorable, bring good crops. If the farmer continues in his 
honest ways, it will not be because he is not tempted to 
leave them and “‘try his luck” in various schemes, which 
promise to make him rich without labor. But a few 
years ago, he was offered abundant chances to get rich 
on “ puts and calls *’ in Wall street, but the most bene- 
ficial postal laws suddenly put an end fo that source of 
wealth. Later, Chicago sharpers for a while had it all 
theirown way. Schemes offering most attractive terms 
were scattered all over the country. The farmer was 
tempted by uniting in ‘combinations’ (never known 
to fail) and ‘‘running corners,’ througk the means of 
‘Bureaus of Information,”’ to give less attention to the 
raising of corn, pork and other products, and to invest 
in speculating on the future prices of these. The Post 
Office, a while ago, placed a damper on this, by publish- 
ing the names of the leading concerns in 

THE OFFICIAL LIST OF FRAUDS. 

But the thing is too profitable to be suppressed at 
once, and new circulars appear witb new names. A letter 
to us, from a farmer in Tennessee, inquiring about seed 
wheat, encloses one of the latest productions of these 
Chicago operators. There is one man in Tennessee, who 
wishes to make money on wheat, but he is old-fashioned 
enough to get the best seed he can fird, to stick it into 
the dirty soil, go through the laber of harvest, take the 
risks of the weather and insects, and of the prices for 
the next crop. Hemight go intoa “joint account” of 
** $25 to $25,000,’ and he might avail himself of some of 
‘the grandest opportunities to make money on corn,” 
or as ‘‘ our pork and lard dealers are making a good deal 
of money,” he could join them. For this concern hasa 
‘‘Bureau of Information,’’ more than that, it has ** Our 
Literature,’’ whether, as the wife of one of the celebrated 
“Day & Martin Blacking firm’’ claimed, they can say, 
‘*we keeps a poct,’’ the circular does not state, but if 
any one isin need of ‘A Special Circular on Selling 
Short,” it can be supplied by ‘‘Our Literature.” That 
circulars of this kind tempt a sufficient number to make 
it pay to those who issue them, is probable. They oc- 
casionaily publish letters from those who make on 
“ wheat deals,” but did a lottery concern ever publish a 
list of the blanks ? 

It is homely advice ‘“‘ cobbler stick to your last,” (we 
need not give the Latin), but with much observation in 
such matters, we have never known one who came sud- 
denly into the possession of money by lottery or success- 
ful gambling, by whatever name it might be called, who 
was not unfitted for tlie enjoyment of his fortune. ‘Bhe 
future prosperity of our country depends upon the 
honesty and intelligence of its workers, of whom farmers 
form so large a share, and it is gratifying to know that 
so many turn a deaf ear to the temptations to gamble, 
whether they come from Wall street or Chicago. 


** Restorative Remedies.”’ 


It is gratifying to note that the number of Medical 
Humbugs is, of late years, much less than formerly. 
Some of the perennial kinds. like Inman, with the free | 
recipe (of course furnished in an unmeaning jargon of | 
worés), contrive to pay for the insertion of their adver- 
tisements in papers which should know better than to 
publish them, But take Quack Medicines as a whole, 
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very few can be said to have a “boom.” A number of 
our correspondents are justly indignant at the 
IMPERTINENT AND INSULTING CIRCULARS 
of aconcern in New York City—Davidson & Co.—who 
claim to be ** Proprietors of Dr. Churchill's Restorative 
Remedies.” This firm sends out, right and left, all 
over the country, a lithographed circular. This circular 
begins by stating: ‘‘Yvur name and address having 
come into our possession *’—But how was that “ name 
and address’’ procured? Temptations are offered to 
postmasters in small places, and even to school chil- 
dren, to send the ‘‘name and address” of respectable 
people in their neighborhood. Names and addresses, 
with a certain class, are articles of trade. In one way 
or another the name and address of nearly every 
RESPECTABLE PERSON IN THE COUNTRY 


can be bought. This circular states that ‘‘We have 
taken the liberty {anda great liberty it is, to be sure] 
of enclosing you descriptive circulars of Dr. Church- 
ill’s Restorative Remedies, thinking you might be bene- 
fited by their perusal. [The impudence of the chaps! 
What business have they to think about it at all ?] Should 
you, after a careful reading of them, conclude that you 
are in necd of the Remedies, and will fill up the en- 
closed list of questions [which no sensible man will do], 
aud return them to us, we will forward you a trial pack- 
age, free of charge, by return mail. We are anxious 
{no doubt] to introduce them in your vicinity, and feel 
so sure that you will be benefited by tiicir use [note the 
assurance and impudence of this!), that you will recom- 
mend them to others, thus helping us to advertise tlem."’ 
There is where D. & Co. are weak. People with ‘ pri- 
vate troubles *’ do not talk about them to others, and are 
the last persons in the world to engage in the advertis- 
ing business. This precious circular goes on to say: 
‘*If in need of them, we sixcercly trust you will accept 
our offer.” And we ‘‘sincerely trust’’ that the offer 
will not be accepted by any sclf-respecting man, 


An Apology Due Cincinnuti, 


In another item, in mentioning the inducements of- 
fered to farmers for speculating in stocks, provisions, 
grain, etc., we named only the cities of New York and 
Chicago. We might have known, from former experi- 
ence, that in any scheme for making money (for somc- 
body), Cincinnati would be at the front, and not be out- 
done by any other city, especially Chicago. The Chicago 
operators modestly call themselves ‘‘ Commission Mer- 
chants,’ while a man and his brother in Cincinnati 
claim to be a whole “Stock Exchange.’ If we were to 
invest in either, we should favor the Cincinnati shop, 
for they print more and explain more, and claim that, 
“The intent and effect of the operations of the Ex- 
change is to do away with the dangers of speculation!” 
But—and it is very kind of them to say it—‘t We do not 
urge any one to invest against their inclinations,” 
still they are *‘ perfectly sati-fied that any one who buys 
shares in the Exchange, will receive large returns for 
their money.’ We, on the whole, withdraw our prefer- 
ence for this Cincinnati concern. An Exchange so 
shaky as to its grammar, is not likely to be sound as to 
its arithmetic. Still we give the concern the credit of 
industry. A friend in a Kentucky town writes us that 
the circular has been sent to every one in the place. 


Cautionary Signals. 


The Monarch Lightning Saw. 

J. M. Pitzer, Orange Co., Fla. contributes to our 
knowledge of the ‘‘ Monarch Lightning Saw.” The 
“Company’’ sent him a postal, asking him, ‘*Do you 
want to make $5.00? * * If you will write us a good 
testimonial puff of the machine, will send you $5.00 by 
registered letter.” Mr. P. writes that he has no $5.00 
testimonial puffs to dispose of, but if any one wishes a 
‘*Monarch Lightning Saw,” he can have his for $5.00, 
and thinks that others can be bonght cheaply of his 
neighbors. 


The Portable Electric Lighter, 

is the subject of many Ictters of inquiry. When this 
affair was first introduced, it appeared to be useful, and 
was advertised in our columns. It has apparently passed 
into new hands, who offer it at abouta third more than 
the original price. After 2 thorough trial, we can only 
regard it as an amusing toy. Those who understand the 
laws of electricity, will not find much difficulty in keep- 
ing itin order, but fer the general public, it is not suit- 
ed, and when it is once disarranged. it must be sent to 
the maker or some mechanic skilled in repairing elec- 
trical appartus, to be set in running order. If one knows 
sufficient about batteries, he can keep it in use, but to 
others it will not prove satisfactory. 
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Wheat—Corn—Oats—Pork—Lard. 


BY ORANGE JUDD. 
> 

THE MARKET STILL VARIABLE 

During a month past the speculative fraternity 
have had the opportunity they always desire, 
viz., much uncertainty as to the growing grain 
crops, and as to the supply of last year’s products 
still in the hands of farmers. This element of unr- 
certainty the shrewder, longer-headed and longer- 
purse delight in, as it enables them to 
fleece of whom there is ever an un- 
failing 
tickets where they are allowed to be sold. 
fully manipulating reports, sent in by their own 
“reliable? agents scattered through the lcading 
grain centers, they are able to run the price of 
wheat, for example, down to $1.08 per bushel, 
when in rush a lot of sellers for a decline. The 
very next day, perhaps, the price is run up to $1.14 
@ $1.15, and kept there until the ‘ shorts’’ are 
cleaned out, and then down go rates again, to 
tempt in a fresh lot of victims. 

Chicago being the chief receiving point of both 
grain and provisions, and the head center of specu- 
lation, we give the quotations at that point. The 
difference in prices in New York depend mainly 
upon the cost of transfer, though somewhat affect- 
ed from day to day by the range of local specula- 
tion, and the daily demand for export. On June 
6th, July Wheat and Corn are just 10 cents per 
bushel higher in New York than in Chicago ; July 
Oats 6% cents higher; July Pork 85 cents per bbl. 
higher ; July Lard 23 cents per 100 Ibs. lower. 
PRICES IN CHICAGO. 








AND UNSETTLED. 


operators 
the ‘‘ lambs,”’ 
supply, just as there are of buyers of lottery 
3y skil- 


RANGE OF 
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Month of 
Delivery. 


May 12. 
| May 18. 
May 19 


WHRAT, bu. 
ne 


"118 $5/20.15 e: 07 19.65 19.60 19.12/19.60,19.60'18 
18.50/20.35 20.12 19.10 19.80 19.17 19.80 19.80/19 
20. 15 20 32 19.30 19.95 19.27 19.95 19.95 19, 

.50 19.45 19.70 19.45 20.00 20.10 19. 

.. 11.40/12.10 11.87 11.75 11.82 11.65 11.82 11.82 11.60 
«+. 11.50/12.12 11.97 a 70 11.92 11.70 11.92 11.92/11.65 
eee es /12.05 12.07 11.82 11.85 11.80 11.85 11.95/11 1: 
12.07 ie 11.82 11.65 11.80 11.80/11. 10 


For May delivery, Wheat on Jan. 2d was $1.00; Corn for 
May delivery was 52c. Jan. Ist, and 58c. Feb. 2; Pork for 
Feb. delivery was $17.55 per bb!., or $1.45 less than now; and 
Lard $10.05, or £1.62 per 100 lbs. less than now. 

From Chicago to Liverpool, the present cost of 
carrying a bushel of wheat is reduced to 15 (@ 17 
cents, a distance of over 5,000 miles, if taken by 
water from Chicago to Bu™lo, and 4,600 miles if 
by railway, calling the ocean route about 3,600 
miles from New York to Liverpoo'. Wheat is now 
being shipped across the Atlantic in steamers for 
2d., or hardly 5 cents a bushel. So wheat costing 
$1.10 in Chicago, can be laid down in Liverpool for 
$1.25 @ $1.27 per bushel. This low rate has a ten- 
dency to largely increase the consumption of wheat 
in England, and accounts in part for a GAIN in ex- 
ports of thirty-six million bushels, noted below. 
If the speculators will keep their hands off, the 
foreign demand will be likely to drain off our sur- 
plus pretty closely, and leave a fair field for the 
incoming crop. 

BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS SENT ABROAD. 
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The following figures are interesting, as showing 
how much more WHEAT and CoRN we have been 
able to spare, and the people over the ocean to buy 
of us for the nine months ending June 2, 1883, than 
in the corresponding period a year before. These 
are the exports from the Atlantic ports only : 

Flour— ao Wheat—bu. Corn—bu. 


57,080,364 32,954,610 
36,561 oul 24,379,811 


Excess, 1882... .2,950,768 21,518,793 8,564,749 
Increase. ...70 per cent. 60 per cent. 35 per cent. 


Reckoning the flour at 1 barrel for 5 bushels of 
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whe sat, the exports of w nk ies the eheiaailie ports 
equal 93,720,139 bushels for the past nine months, 
against 57,447,206 in the same time last year, a gain 
of 36,272,923 bushels, or over 63 per cent. ..Of Hoe 
PRropwctTs, the exports from New York, Boston, 
Portland, Montreal, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, from Noy. 1 to June 2d, were: 

1882-3. 
28,942,407 
255,798,6'9 
144,896,831 

470,099,101 439,631,850 
a decrease of over 30,000,000 Ibs. This is the re- 
sult of facts previously alluded to in the American 
Agriculturist, namely, that owing to the sma] corn 
crop of 1881, farmers crowded off all the hogs to 
market that were in any sort of condition, and this 
left far too few swine in the country to consume 
the better corn crop of 1882, and a smaller supply 
of pork, ete., for export. We can again enforce 
the lesson that farmers, especially in the corn- 
growing regions, should multiply their swine as 
rapidly as possible. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The second week of June brings more favorable 
reports for both wheat and corn. The frequent 
showers during May have delayed corn planting 
somewhat, and retarded the growth of wheat, but 
there has not been a sufficient number of consecu- 
tive days of cold rains to materially injure the 
plants generally. In fact, there has been a stronger 
growth of stem and leaf, and with warm growing 
weather hereafter, there will be great improvement 
in the prospects of the wheat yield. The better 
weather now prevailing is affecting the market 
rates, Wheat having declined 5 cents a bushel be- 
tween June Ist and 6th. Our latest advices from 
farmers in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas are all more hopeful 
than at any time before formonths past. But with 
the cheapened freights, and the opening of new 
trunk railway lines from the seaboard to the Far 
West, increasing the competition, we may feel 
pretty certain that Europe will take all the wheat 
we wish to dispose of fora year or two, at prices 
that will remunerate our producers. As before ex- 
plained, every reduction of price abroad has a 
strong tendency to increase the consumption. 

A fair increased acreage of corn hus already been 
got into the ground, and planting is still being 
pushed in many places, as well as replanting where 
the first seed failed. It is too soon to judge of the 
prospective growth; but farmers are so hopeful, 
that those who have been carrying large stocks of 
old corn, are now sending it to market, having 
given up the hope of a further advance. 
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The outs cies a received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultura! 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and js the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 

MINAND HARDER, Coblesk ‘ll, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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New Farm Implements and Appliances, 





THE ENTERPRISE CHERRY STONER.—We give ahove an 
illustration of the New Enterprise Cherry Stoner, No.1, 
which is strongly recommended to those desiring rapid 
work. It can be adjusted by thumb screws to adapt it to 
the different sizes of cherry stones. It is a decided improve- 
ment over inventions of this class. 











5 Sizes. Worked — 
yo men. Stands on 
—s Price $35 to $70. 


a PR NNETT, 
Westerville, Ohio. 





‘T have used two of KEMP’S MANURE 
SPREADERS for nearly. a year, and must say 
they surpass my expectations, both in quantity and 
quality. Iwould as soon dispose of all the im- 
proved machinery in the hay and harvest fields as 
dispose of my manure spreader. 

My dressing is applied tomy meadows or ground 


for crops so evenly and finely pulverized, that it 


brings quicker and better results than can be ex- 
pected in any other way. I think the same heap of 
manure will go over one-fourth more ground and 
with better results when spread with KEMP'S 
MANURE SPREADER. One best knows their 
worth after using them.’ (Charles T. Todd.) See 
page 343. 





of your Druggist or Grocers 


25 CENT Boule ALLEN’S 
ROOT BEER 
T CT 


which will make Gga allons of Beer. No 

trouble to make. Noboiling. No straining. 
Much preferable to ice water. Made en- 
tirely of roots and herbs, such as Dande- 
lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard, &c. Pack. 
age of herbs for making sent by mail for 
25e. CHAS.E.CARTER, Lowell, Mass. 


Meee ARIS TONS De 
; ee erase 5 TON ose. 


HAR MONETTE,with 

xe feet of Music, i 
tt: 

TEM ORGANING 

(linen music), $10. 

MeTamman ee. 


erial lOrannetic.*4. 5 toagents. 
one ANINA A CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Musical and Optical 
— Catalogue Free 
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Crozier’s Fruit and Vegetable Drier, 


PATENTED MAY 


(Sth, (88s. 


THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 


Made of Galwanized Iron. 


Furnace of No. 14 


Botier Iron, and removable with common wrench. 


The 


great 


defect in Evaporators heretofore—lack of uni- 


formity in drying—corrected by means of central draft, draw- 
ing heat from side reservoirs, the trays declining from centre 


to sides. 


Temperature of air regulated and directed to each 


individual tray by dampers 
Full information free upon application. 


AGENTS WANTED 
IN EVERY TOWN. 


THE McCLUNG M’F’G CO., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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21.) ORGANS. 


If you are about to buy 
® PARLOR ORGAN, 
urchase the latest reson- 
ant walnut Case, Beatty’s 
BEETHOVEN Cabinet 
= Organ, Now Ready, by 
on far the best for the least 
OD -w-o money. Proof, shipping 
eae cal H al é ten minutes, 

= A TEN Sets Reeds, viz:— 
; f | iy 1 Charming Saxaphone, 

™ 
! 





mg pH 
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TEN SETS REEDS. axa 
Fine Walnut Case, 


Height, 75 ins. 
Depth, 46 ins. 


Width, 24 ins. 






















2 Famous French Horn, 
3 Beautiful Piccol. Reeds 
4 Jubilante-Violina, 

6 Powerful Sub-Bass, 

6 Sweet Voix Celeste, 
Z oft Cello Reeds, 
9 
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Dulciana Reeds, 
Jiap Reeds, 
10 Clarionet Reeds, 


27 Useful Stops, 


including Sub-Baes, Oce 
tave Coupler, Voix Ce- 
leate, etc. Producing 14 
Combinations equal to 14 
ordinary organscombined 
also, Compass Regulator, 
anewinvention justadded 
$125.00, offered 














Price, 
nowasa MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY OFFER with 
i] Bench, Bookand Music,for 
a, ONLY 


Sm eam Gi 565.00 
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, write more about 
beautiful 
isement. What 


its own praises. oney 
refunded, with interest, 
if not as represented after 
one year’s use. Nothing 

ved by correspondence 


VISITORS WELCOME 


-_ person who will call 
and select organ in per- 
son, $5.00 will be deduct- 
3 edfor ee expenses, 
Leave New York City, foot 
Barclay st., 7:30 or 9 A. M.; 
1,3:30,or 7 P. M. via Dela- 
= ware,Lackawanna& West- 
= ern R. R.; fare, excursion, 
art time, 2 hours. FREE 
OACH Meets all Trains, 
OTEL MEALS gratis. 
Whether you buy or not, 
ou are cordially welcome 
oO Visit the Largest Reed 
- Organ Works in existence 
> anyway. Illustrate 
Catalogues sent Free, 


New Jersey. 
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SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. 


Our list of Sugar Cane Machinery comprises the largest and most 
complete line of Cane Mills, Evaporators, etc., made by any estab- 
lishment in the world, and includes : 


Victor, and Great Western Horse Power Mills, 
Victor, and Niles Steam Mills, Cook Evaporators, 


Automatic Cook Evaporator, 


Far Ahead of all Others. 
‘Patented Sept. 26, 1876, Sept. 23, 1879. Manufactured only by ourselves.) 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Nhanufacturers of Portable and Stationary Steam Engines, Boilers, 
Circular Saw Mills, Steam Sugar Trains, etc. 
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SEDGWICK Sis FENCE 


a0 
\--~ 


: oa THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, TH R FE S H EF R S SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hallers 
(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pamphlet 
@nd Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

























It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It wil! turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious 
stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. It is just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof paint = galvanized) it will 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass TARE BEAM 
JONES, BE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
Soldontrial. Warrants 5 years. Allsizesaslow. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF B NGHAMTON, 


! 
INGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Just Published. 
cloth, $1.50. Mi 
reserve hops. 
stics, synopsis of English and German methods. 
tions, with table of contents, sent fr 


lastalifetime. Itissuperiorto boards or barbed 
wire ineéveryrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipe and steel wire, def 

all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also make the,best and cheapest all iron 
automatic or self-opening gate, also cheap- 
est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, ——— 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, In 


HO CULTURE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Elegantly Illustrated, 180 pages 
nute directions how to raise, cure an 


How to start a hop-yard, cost, world’s sta- 
Tllustra- 





ee. 
E. MEEKER & CO., Waterville, N. Y. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 





Bi UNION a The Improved 
e =] UNION CHURN. 
nl . . M (<b) es 
= Sewing Machine“). & 
= : cS ) 
= =|o 
; _ 
: EL g 
T , 5 
— wens | C2 
2 is me 
Z|,5 0 
Z Is the Best and & ail rig fou run = 
fm — mg Send for circulars with full 
— Made. ps fl details of either or both these 
Agents Wanted, <~ articles to the 





UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEM 


—or— l= 
CATHERING CREAM 
Ano MAKIN” BUTTER 


DVIS& =. 
FAIRLAMB : 


Manufacturers of 
and Dealers in 


CREAMERY 4 
SUPPLIES. 


200 Cans sent on trial. 









Sks Tem 








a REID’S 
: po Pp he | = 
Sgese@ ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 
= BUTTER, 
Simplest and Best. 








Agents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Most Effective and Convenient. also 
Power Workers, Butter Printers, 


Boxes, ete. 
0G POWERS. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A... .R 
26 S. i6th St, Ful2? Pa. © 


“RAPID” 


Ice Cream 
Freezers. 


Eleven sizes. Intended 

for first-class sales. Send 

for Descriptive Circular 

and Prices. 

CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shippin 

















The only adjustable wire cloth sieve made. It will take 
out good seeds from refuse of wind mills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
difterent sized and shaped meshes. Made all sizes and for 
all purposes. No.1 will separate a Clover Seed from Plan- 
tain, Daisy, Buckhorn, Wild Carrot, and No. 2 will separate 
Wheat from Rye, Cockle and Cheat. No.3 for Peas and 
Beans and Corn. No.4 for Onion Sets. Price, $32.00 to 
82.50. Crank and power machines, made with Adjustable 
Sieves four to ten feet long, will clean and grade from ten 
to a hundred bushels of seed or grain per hour more per- 
fectly than any other mill or machine made, because the 
meshes of the sieves can be adjusted to any size desired. 
The following prominent seedmen endorse our Sieve: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York; D. Landreth & Sons, Phila. ; 
Henry A. Dreer, Phila.; Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.; J. M. McCullough’s Sons. Cincinnati, O.; and by 
U.S. Agricultural Department, Washington, D.C 

5 MADE ONLY BY 
Milton Sieve Manufacturing Co., Milton, Pa. 











FAYWY’S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made aleo into carpets and 
i Fugs. Samples and Catalogue free. 
=-W.H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 








































































































































































































































































































JUST PUBLISHED. 


New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMAN S 
GAZETTEER 


AND 


GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 


of North America.—Their Habits, and 


Various Mcthods of Capturing.— Valuable 


Instruction in Shooting, Fishing, 'Taxi- 


dermy, Woodcrafi, ctc., etc., together 


With a Glossary and a Directory to the 


Principal Game Resorts of the country. 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,’ and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.(0. 


THE SOIL of the FARM. 


A Hand-Book of the Processes included 
in the Management and Cultivation 
of the Soil. 

Messrs. J. B. LAwEs, J. C. MorToN, JoHN Scort, and 


GEORGE TAURBER, 80 eminent in their fields of labor, are 
the writers in this valuable work. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Gardening’ for 
Young and Old. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 
Author of ‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,’ “Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Taiks on Manures,”’ etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practical Details, from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation of tl.e Plants, 
to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. Plain Directions, as given by Ten 
Experienced Cultivators, residing in the 
best Hop-Growing Sections in the 
United States. 


Revised, Enlarged, and Edited by 


A. S. FULLER. 


Hlustrated with over Forty Engravings. 
8vo., Paper Cover. PRICE, POST-PAID, 30 CENTS. 


AMERICAN 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PuBLIsHERs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BARRY’S 


Fruit Garden. 


By P. BARRY. 


New Edition. Revised and Brought 
Down to Date by the Author. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


This is the standard work upon the Fruit Garden. It is 
written from the practical experience of the widely known 
author, who for more than 30 years has been at the head of 
one of the largest nurseries in America. It explains all the 
minutie of fruit-gardening, and is invaluable to any one 
who would become fully informed upon the subject of 
which it treats. 





CONTENTS 
PART I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Names, Descriptions, and Offices of the Different Parts of 


Fruit Trees. — Soils. — Manures. — The Different Modes of 
Propagating Fruit Trees. — Pruning, Its Principles and 
Practice. 


PART I1.—THE NURSERY. 

Soil, Situation, etc. 

PART III.—TuHe LayinG OUT, ARRANGEMENT, AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGEMENT OF PERMANENT PLANTATIONS OF 
Frvit TRE&s, SELECTION OF TREES AND VARIETIZS, 
AND PRUNING AND CONDUCTING TREES UNDER VARI- 
ovs Forms. 

Permanent Plantations of Fruit Trees. — Pruning and 
Training applied to the Different Species of Fruit Trees 
under Various Forms. 

PART IV.—SELECT VARIETIES OF FRUITS, GATHERING 
AND PRESERVING FRviITs, DISEASES, INSECTS, IMPLE- 
MENTS IN COMMON USE. 

Abridged Descriptions of Select Varieties of Fruits.— 
Gathering, Packing, Transportation, and Preservation of 
Fruits.—Diseases and Insects.—Nursery, Orchard, and Fruit 
Garden Implements. 

Cloth, 12mo. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 


NEW 


AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’’ and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN, | 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.’ 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks for a general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manualin print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it isthe most convenient hand-book.—N.Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Practical Hints on Rifle 
Practice with Military Arms 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 

A most useful little Hand-book for the many who wish to 
attain skill in the use of the Rifle. Pocket Edition. 

Flexible Cloth, 18mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


The Sailing Boat. 


Practical Instructions for its Management. 
Together with 
“‘ Nautical Vocabulary,” “Weather Indications,” and “Rules 
for Sailing Boat Matches.” 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 


Flexible Cloth, 18mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 
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' 


AGRICU LTURIST. 








7514 Broapway, NEw York. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Scientific. Angler 


BEING A 


GENERAL and INSTRUCTIVE WORK 
on ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 
WM. C. HARRIS, 
Editor of the “American Angler.’ 
CONTENTS. 
C hapter . —The Habits and Haunts of Fish. 
2.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish( Continued). 


3.—Bottom Fishing (General). 
= % —Bottom Fishing (Continued). 


“ 


- Bottom Fishing (Continued). 
ee 6. --Pike Fishing. 

ee 7.—Spinning for Trout. 

= 8.—Worm Fishing for Trout. 


9.—Grub Fishing for Grayling. 

vy —Piscatorial Entomology. 

‘*  11.—On Fly Making. 

12.—F ly Fishing for Trout and Grayling. 

13.—Live Fly and Beetle Fishing. 

“3 14.—Notes on the Month for Fly Fishing. 

“ 15.—Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing. 

16.—About Hooks. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


“Truck Farming 
at the South. 


By DR. A. OEMLER, of Georgia. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A book for Southern Farmers and Gardeners, and full or 
invaluable information for those who would engage ina 
profitable industry. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


Cloth, 122mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


COLORADO 


AS AN 


AGRICULTURAL STATE 
Farms, Fields and Garden Lands, 


By WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

A Volume of Great Value and Interest to 
Those Seeking Farims and Homes 
in the Far West. 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s Companion. 


Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 


New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three h ndred valuable books on Agricui- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep. ete., ete.. will be sent sree to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 
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GATALOGUE NOW READY. 
argains in new and standard books in 
every department of literature. 30 

r cent discount. ‘he 
poe Roe and — — ——_. 
logue of books issue any bookseller 
inthe United States. ‘Will be mailed 
free to any address. 


12th 
CLEARANGE 


8S & LAURIAT, 
301-305 WaAsHINGTON ST., Boston. 











int vf mums OV Different De- 
signs; Bird, Floral, Gold Panel, German, French- 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon, 
Mght and marine scenes, all in beautiful colors on superfine 
enameled board, with yournamein fancy script type,10c. A 30 





page illustrated Premium List sent with each order. Agents 
Rass WHEAT 
6 
A REVOLUTION IN WHEAT CULTURE, 


make 50 pet cent. Full particulars and samples for 3c. stamp, 
Address JouN HamItton, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 





Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on 10 cts. Sam- 
le Book 25 cts. An Elegant Imported Birthday 


CAXTON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 
Send for circular, entitled 
3( ) Jard,10cts. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








43-A RARE OFFER “a 
~4 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS, name in lish 
wy —— 12 packs (with 12 names) and 
3 this elegant Ring for $1. (Don’t confound 

our Cards with the cheap packs of 50, adver- 
tised so extensively. Agents’ Album of Samples, .... Blank 
eards at wholesale, NORTHFORD CARD CO. Northford, Ct. 








AGENTS WANTED to take orders for our 


LEGANT PORTRAIT 


made from small pictures of all kinds. Send 
terms. §8.C. Tallman & Co. Auburn, N.Y. 





Lovely Moss-Rose, Birds, Mottoes, Lilies, Winter 
& Moonlight scenes; all beautiful Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


a0 a0 





Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, for 1883, name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. ; warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. JONES & ¢O.,Nassau,N.Y. 


AO 





New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS name 
in New ype. and an ELEGANT 48 page, Gilt 
Bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, all 
for15 cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


{0 








Journal. 


This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

a — a Larger sizes for House, 
ee” Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 

AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 

Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 

THE AUTOPHONE CoO., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Canvassers Wanted. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Toe New YorEK SpPorTSMAN, edited by the famous old 
sportsman, Charles J. Foster, is offering great inducements 
to encourage capacity and to elevate the standard of the 
race course.—New York Commercial Advertiser 

It goes without saying that THE NEw YORK SporTSMAN 
is the very highest ape com | in matters pertaining to the 
turf and other affairs classed as sporting intelligence. Mr. 
Foster is a living encyclopedia. New York Morning 











There are few sporting papers which have done as much 
to encourage the highest quality of sport as THE New YorK 
SPORTSMAN, edited by the accomplished Mr. Charles J. 
Foster. The proprietors of the paper, in order to still fur- 
ther extend its influence and encourage capacity, have now 
decided to offer prizes for jockeys, drivers, and oarsmen, 
which will no doubt arouse marked interest in the sporting 
world.—Evening Mail and Express. 
THE NEw YORK SPORTSMAN Offers four rewards of merit 
for competition during the year 1883.—Nevw York Heraid. 
THe New YorK SporTsMAN in its current issue offers 
three gold and diamond medals and a sulky for competition 
during the coming season.—New York World. 
It is the intentiono THE NEw YorK SporTsMaAN to give 
away four champion trop‘ies this year.—New York Truth. 
THE New YORK SPORTSMAN has greatly eo oe Its 
managers have just taken a new departure in offering prizes 
to professionals.—Boston Herald. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN, 


‘“‘The recognized sporting authority of America,’ contains 
appcoureee engravings weekly, full and accurate reports of 
al) Running, Trotting, Athletics, Baseball, Aquatics, etc., 
written by an able staff under the conte of 


AR . ° 
Four dollars a year; two dollars for six months; one dol- 
lar for three months ; strictly in advance. Money should be 
~~ by Postal Order, Draft on New York, or by Registered 
etter. 
Price per number, 10c., for sale by all Newsdealers. 
Sample sent post-paid for 10c. 
OFFICE, 29 & 31 CHATHAM STREET 
P. 0. Box 2,950, New YORK CITY. , 





SPRING PIGS 


Chester Whites, Jersey Reds, Polana 


Chinas, Berkshires, and Small pexkahires, 
e of- a 
fer ‘nc $20 TO $25 PER PAIR icke NO 
SUPERIOR in America. Don’t fail to write us 
before purchasing. BENSON, ULE & CO. 
129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia, 




















JERSEY RED PICS. 


of the purest and_best stock. Also remarkably fine 
Chester Whites, Yorkshires, and Berkshire Pigs. 
Cotswold and Southdown Sheep and Lambs, large and 
fine, of good pedigree. Fox Hounds and Scotch Colly 
Shepherd Dogs a specialty. {2#~ Write for prices, and 
if you nave not already received it, ask for BUR PEE’S 
Illustrated Farm Annual for 1883. E 

W. ATLEE BURPEE « CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIVE PIGEONS 


Wanted in quantities. J. H. BATTY, 
Taxidermist, Parkville, L. I., N. Y. 


BRIDGEND POLLED HERD. 


MR. C. P. AULD, nephew of the late W. M. Crombie, of 
Tillyfour, M. P., will offer for sale early in September be- 
tween thirty and forty head of Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
Cows in calf to Knight of the Shire (1699), Wedgewood and 
Puck. JAMES FARQUHAR, Auctioneer. 
Op Ecut, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, May 1, 1883. 


University of the State of New York. 
Cait 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 
1883, Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean ol the Faculty. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voied entirely to poultry ever 
BBs per ye Spilendidly illustrated. 











1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
— for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 





Address 





2" FRIENDS 


If you are in any way interested in 
BEES OR HONEY, 
We will with pleasure send you a 


v sample CODy, of _our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey Koxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, wrilten plainly, to 

A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, 


By CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 





LYON&HEALY ¢ 








of Choice Band Music. 





== 
Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 
HEALTH. Monthly. $1 ae year. 
HE BRAIN AND THE CURE OF NER- 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. $1.50. 
FOR STRENGTH. By M.L. Holbrook, M.D. $1. 
AL DYSPEPSIA, AND 
By M. L. 
M.D 


Holbrook, Nos. 18 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


MERICAN 


VPTERIVARY. REVIEW. 


A monthly journal of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
The ered on ublished on this Continent devoted to the 
interests of the Veterinary Profession. Published and ed- 
ited by Prof. A. Liautard, assisted by a number of well- 
selected veterinarians. It is published on the first of every 
month, and contains from 44 to 48 pases of reading matter. 
Each volume commences with the April number. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00. Sample copies free. 


141 West 54th St., New York City. 


THE HERALD OF 
HYGIENE OF T 


Ss. 


EATING . 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MEN 
HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. 


Holbrook 
M. L. 
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THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, ete. Can be 
used anywhere and by anybody. Send 8c-stamp for circu 
to A.M HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. ¥. ” — 

Halsted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.’ 110 
Pages. 75 cents by mail. 


Nearly 100 Illustrations. 
‘ yh’ "4 BRED & IP 
GAME FOWL 288. 8hyeeen, 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 








Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 








ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


“thE THe, 


Tw. (Patented May Sist, 1881,) 

| Which is attracting so much 
attention, and is fast coming 
into use, should be seen by 
all farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
lar and terms. 


1H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


SMITH’S SELF - ADJUSTING SWING 
CATTLE STANCHIONS, 

e most practical, cheapest and best fastening invented. 

USTS ITSELF when opened go the animal cannot turn 

it when backing out, and LOCKS ITSELF when closed. 
Medal awarded at New York State Fair, 1881,and awarded 

first prize over all other fastenings at 8 State Fairs, 1882. 
Illustrated circular free. Manufactured by C.D. BROOKS, 

Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness, 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
or send for sample. Also a complete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 


C 
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A book devoted entirely to PLyMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISEASEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow.Ls, 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STopparpD, Hartford, Ct, 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.--The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Seouring Checnte 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat, 








Catarrh, 





Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. I.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; ——— Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md. oleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.: Baltimore, Md.. Wm. C. Rupp, il 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., 8. 8. Cottrell & Co.,1 Main 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, yy R.A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier, 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 873 
Magazine St.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 223 Superior 

: Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 

., 181 E. Madison St.; St.Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8S. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 F on package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF, J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 98, New York City, 














THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
=< 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and COF- 
FEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or GOLD- 
BA ND TEA-SET (4 pieces), our own importation. One 
of these beautiful China tea sets given away to the party 
sending a club for $25. This is the gre atest inducement 
ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good teas, 
30c., 35c., and 4:c. per Ib. Excelient teas, 0c. and 60c., and 
very be st from 65c.to 90c. When ordering, be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—w Esther Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or Eng- 
lish Break fast. e are the oldest and largest Tea Company 
in the business. The reputation of our house requires no 
comment. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT a TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St. a8 y 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
1882 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Lind Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
G@™ ltefer to this advertisement. gg 


COMPANY 











Good Farms in a delightful climate, one hour from Phila- 
=>. $20 per acre. Easy terms. Poultry, Fruit, Grain, 
Prosperous business place. C.K. Landis, Vine land, N.J. 





S. ISELIN, Sheldon, Iown. _Minnesotn 
ft and Iowa Lands. Send for Land Jour- 
°* nal. Free. 





‘ a ‘ Ww >] ’ 
VIRGINIA STOCK FARM FOR SALE 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Located in the beautiful and picturesque Valley of the 
Upper James River, and containing 1,000 acres, 175 Of which 
are rich aiiuvial river bottom. The uplands are gently roll- 
ing and very productive. Abundance cf good timber and 

ure running water. Excellent wheat and grass lands. 

mprovements; excellent brick house and ample out-build- 

ings. Good fruit, etc. The owner being engaged in busi- 

ness, cannot give said property any attention, is the reason 

<7 selling this beautiful estate. For further varticulars, 
address, TOWNSEND A. PARSONS, 

Lock Box 47, Richmond, Va. 


CALIFORNIA. 
and map; wiee 50 cents, postage p 
Mc — BROTHE Rs. 4 and Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., Sau Francisco, Cal. 


FARMS. 


Var rginia Farm—1,198 acres,good land,suitable for stock 
and all crops. Can be divided. 9 never-failing creeks and 
brooks. Healthy location. Add’ss H.M.Frost,Rubermont, Va. 





Full description by coun- 
mond 200-page pamphlet 





150 Delaware frait and Grain 
ry oe eee. Catalogues free. 
. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 








7JIRGINIA FARMS.—SEVERAL HUNDRED VIR- 
GINIA FARMS 2 ai Chmate mild; taxes _low. 
Catalogue free. . EPES, Nottoway C. H., Va. 








Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston” Price 8. CATALOGUES 
* : . FREE, also when desired samples 

ress Goods, Silks, Woollens, from 
chen Pace and finest stock in this 
country. Write to 


Jordan Marsh & Co. 


ASK 
SPRUGGISTS 
GROCER iS 


ESTABLISHED 19884. NO PATENT! NO PAY? 
minary examinations as to patentability 
of inventions free. Our * Guide for Obtain- 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BY MAIL. 


obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
PATE ing Patenta’’ is rent free everywhere, 
A y 
ySEHOL 
0 C) 
iw Wena 


pounds, Designs and Labels. All preli- 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
Lo 


§ Boston, 
Mass. 





NECESSITY : 


SAM PLE 
SENT FREE 
BY t.EOUGERA 
American 


AGENTS WANTED itz 


Price $1.00 percopy. Sample Copy to any person _who 
will ricer | the AGRICULTURIST for’ Sixty Cents, Price 
to Agents 87.20 per Dozen, or (‘ne Hundred for 850.00. 
7 is the best Dollar Dictionary ever published and is having 
n immense sale. Send fora dozen and give them a trial. 
Send Registered Letter or Post Office Money Order. 
48 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO.. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


BROOKLYN 
NiNG 








For the New 


AMERICAN 
























THE BES “r BUGGY 





IN THE cou NTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for ¢ «oo | our different styles of Pa an rons 


BABCOCK BUGGY 
ec lany x. Y. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


and Buggies. TH 8 










Vehic le made. 
Rides as easy with one_per- 
son a8 with two. The Springs 

lengthen and shorten according tothe weight 
they carry. Equally well adapted t rough country 
roads and fine irives of cities. Manufactured and 
sold by all the leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ABBOTT BUGGY CO 
Bucket Force Pumps 


BARREL ENGINES, 


Niilis, 


rier,and for Farm, Plane 


Easiest ridin 


Used exclusively by 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Manufacio- 


tation, and Viliage pur- 


poses. .. great nevelty, 


anc very cfieciual asa 


Fire Engins. Scnd stamp 


for Circular. 
ROBERT MORRELL & SEN, 
Summit, Union Co., 


NEW JERSEY. 












: Yi We continue to 
ANSTROTNG actascolicitorstor 
atents, caveets, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and ail other countries. 

Thirz rty-siz years’ practice. No 
charge for oe of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail fre». 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The » advantages of such a notice every 
patenice understands. 

This large and sple ndidly illustrated news- 
pape viene aera shed WEEKLY at $3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to sci¢ nce, mechanics, inventions , engineering 
works, and other departments of industrial 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. ‘Sold by‘all news- 


dealers. 
Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Bri adway, New York. + 


Handbook about patents mailed free. 





BE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY. Send for descriptive circular to Jerome B. 
Howard, Principal, No. 23 Gazette Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 
|B & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving cnmant advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


AGRICULTURIST. 











ee 


JULY. } 








John Wanamaker's 
(xermhiogin Dee Goods, AIM BT PH 


Housekeeping gtr 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, With details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 






















World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 


invalids and Cripples 


Self- and secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, urabilit and 
ease of movement unequalled. ok ma- 
kers of the Patented “ Rolling ‘te + 
pushed about at Centennial. For Illustra- 
ted Catalogue send stamp and mention Amer. 


Agriculturist. 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 aoe S8t., N.Y. 





THE UNEQUALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Household Sewing Machine Oo., 
Providence, R. I., 


Is a — of may =. | and 
. is — punning, 
Durable, Perfect. end for 
lustrated Description. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
12 East 14th Street, New York. 
(New pi complete quarters, with both Wholesale and 
Ret iil | Departments. ) 
G5 Lake Street, Chica 
149 Nromone Street, Boston. 











Hand & Power 


Born & hellers - - | 


Horse Powers, 
WIND MILLS 


CULTIVATORS. 
[FEED GRINDERS an 
CORN STALK “CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN'T'C CO... %snelm, 














== 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 


Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ......4. $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year ........00. $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year. .......+. $8, or $1.14 each. 


Eight Subscribers one year..........89, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 

[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages.$1.00 per Fed ( agate), each —_—— 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 

Second Corer Page—§1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 

Second Corer Page. 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 

{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York, 











